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©UR CANOE PORTAGE AT FLAT ROCK, NIPIGON RIVER 


TAKING THE KING TROUT OF THE 
NIPIGON 


BY R. A. WORSTALL 


Winner of Third Prize, July Class Brook Trout, 1913 Contest. 


Weight, 5% lbs.; Length, 2214 inches; Girth, 12% inches; Rod, Split Bamboo; Reel, Vom Hofe; Line, 
English Double Tapered. 


T was cold, no doubt about that—beast- 
ly cold. I rolled out of the five thick 
Hudson Bay blankets where I had lain 
shivering for an hour, mustering courage 
for a dash to the camp fire, pulled on my 
trusty shoepacs, christened “Armour’s 
Star” by our humorist, and was dressed. 

What’s that? Oh, no, that wasn’t all, I 
had on other things, all my other things 
in fact. One needs them on the Nipigon 
River in September, day or night. 


The flap of the tent framed a vision of 
pure delight to any angler. The mighty 
Nipigon tumbling its broken water through 
Robinson Pool, with the heavy fog just 
lifting a little from the water, the smoke 
of our camp fire drifting across, and every 
branch and leaf silver-coated with dew. 
From the woods came the scent of balsam. 
From the cook tent came savory odors of 
trying trout and bacon, of coffee and flap- 
jacks, and, I regret to report, un-savory 
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odors of one Mephitis killed there the 
night before by one of our Indian boys, 
who had thrown a stone not wisely, but too 
well. Hasty ablutions in the icy cold river 
over, threats and entreaties, insults and 
jeers aroused the other members of the 
party in time for breakfast. And while 
Fat Joe, best cook on the Nipigon, is 
rustling the grub, let’s look around a bit. 

The Nipigon River is perhaps the most 
famous brook trout stream in North 
America. It has been written of so often 
and so well, that I shall not attempt here 
more than a few words of description for 
the benefit of those who may not know of 





Field and Stream 


here for 


rock cliffs. And from forty 
miles, dropping some three hundred feet 
in its course, the river is a succession of 
tumbling rapids and quiet glides, of roar- 
ing falls and broad, deep, smooth stretches, 
until it reaches Superior. A miniature 
Hudson, and not so very miniature at that, 
with its miles of palisades and cliffs rising 
nearly a thousand feet, spruce and birch 
clad, its beautiful falls and rapids, its 
great, gamy, highly colored brook trout 
running up to eight pounds and over, there 
is no monotony in the Nipigon, and the 
trip is well worth taking for scenery alone. 

Our second visit to the river was ap- 





THE GIRLS IN CAMP AT MCDONALD’S, NIPIGON RIVER 


its wonders. In the volume on “Angling,” 
of the “Out of Doors Library,” published 
by Scribner’s in 1896, there is an article 
by A. R. Macdonough entitled “Nipigon 
River Fishing.” This is a splendidly writ- 
ten description of the stream, and of the 
fishing the author had there in 1886-1888, 
and the conditions to-day are about as 
Macdonough found them twenty-five years 
ago. 

The Nipigon River is the outlet of Lake 
Nipigon, a beautiful sheet of water some 
ninety miles long by thirty wide, lying 
north of Lake Superior. Out of the lake 
the river plunges over Virgin Falls, most 
beautiful of cataracts, sending a thunder- 
ing, emerald green flood in great waves 
for half a mile across a great basin to 





proaching its end. Three couples strong 
we had left Chicago the middle of August, 
picked up our ten Ojibway guides at Nipi- 
gon, and started up stream. The record 
fish had not yet succumbed to any of our 
rods. Plenty of trout over three and even 
over four pounds we had landed, and 
plenty that we would swear were over six 
pounds had struck, and got away, with 
damage to our tackle. For it is no easy 
task to land even a two-pound trout on a 
fly rod in these swift, cold currents. 
Have you ever noticed how some days, 
apparently the most unlikely for fly-fishing, 
yield the best returns? This Monday was 
such an instance. A cold wind blew so 
strongly all day that accurate casting was 
impossible, it was uncomfortably cold even 




















in sweaters and Mackinaws, and yet it 
was one of our record days. Twenty-two 
brook trout, with a total weight of forty- 
nine pounds, our party landed that day, 
which is some fly-fishing even for the 
Nipigon. The flies that we used on this 
trip were practically all tied by the girls, 
at noon or at other odd times, from origi- 
nal designs arrived at on a previous visit 
to the river. Just what their secret was 
I can not say, but they took the fish, and 
as one of our Indians put it, “Squaw tie 
flies, wiggle like cokatouche, catch plenty 
trout.” Ranger, Parmacheene and Mc- 
Ginty were the best patterns. 


Early supper was the rule that night, 
then away for the evening fishing. Sam 
to the head of the Portage, Rupert to 
White Chute, and I, with our good friend 
and head guide Antoine Bouchard and 
cheerful Frank, to Camp Cincinnati at 
the lower end of the portage. It was too 
cold for the girls to care to go out fishing, 
but they walked down the trail with us to 
watch my luck from the shore, but soon, 
frozen, disgusted by my lack of early suc- 
cess, returned to the camp and left us 
alone. 

The river at this place runs perhaps 
three hundred yards wide, swift, deep in 
the center, shallower at the side, the falls 
of Pine Portage just above, Island Falls 
half a mile below. From six until about 
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seven we worked the stretch where one 
afternoon two weeks before, with Frank 
guiding me, I had taken in two hours four 
trout running from 2% pounds to 4% 
pounds, the total weight being 13% 
pounds. But to-night only two trout of 
two pounds each had rewarded my efforts. 
I had almost cast my arm off against the 
wind, but the trout were not rising. 
“What do you say to trying that place 
over there, Antoine,” I’d say. “All right. 
Sure ting. Try dat. Try every dam 
place.’ Up anchor and away we would 
go. But Antoine was saving his pet spot 
until later in the evening. And as the 





DOING SPORTY WATER, NIPIGON RIVER 


sun sank, and twilight came stealing on, 
a few quick words from Antoine to 
Frank, a slow retrieving of the rock an- 
chor, a flash of paddles, and away we 
raced diagonally across the rapids to the 
shallower water at the right bank. 

The anchor dropped quietly, I sat 
motionless for perhaps ten minutes, then 
Frank began slowly playing out the rope 
until I could just reach the submerged 
rock some seventy feet out from shore, 
that marked the head of Antoine’s pet 
pool. Spawning season was approaching, 
and the big trout worked in toward shal- 
low. water at evening. A few minutes 
longer I sat quietly, then began casting the 
Parmacheene Belle in short casts at first, 
on each side the canoe, working the fly 
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as one works a salmon cast, gradually in- 
creasing the length of my cast until I cov- 
ered the pool. Ten minutes I worked that 
spot, head, foot and sides, Antoine watch- 
ing eagerly, crouched in the stern of the 
canoe. I looked at my watch, 7:25, made 
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OUR GUIDES POLING THE CHOW UP TO CAMP 





another long cast, worked the fly in the 
current a moment, then, smash! I had 
HIM!! 

He came in toward the canoe at first, as 
I reeled in, and then, catching sight of us 
I presume, was off like a flash straight 
across stream, the reel singing the sweet- 
est music an angler knows, and when I 
finally checked him only one turn of line 
was left on the reel. For ten minutes he 
fought sullenly, boring, running frequently, 
but fortunately not far nor down stream. 
Antoine was all animation now. “Dat 
wan beeg feesh?” he queried. “Yes, An- 
toine, it’s a good one,” I answered. “Four 
pound mebbe?” “Yes, all of four pounds.” 
“I tole you we get beeg feesh here! I 
tole you! See now?” And Antoine fairly 
rippled with glee. 

The rod I was using was a very flexible 
split bamboo and the leader a light tapered 
one. So I had to handle the fish gingerly. 
Antoine eyed the doubled and sawing rod 
with increasing distrust. While too polite 
to vent his feelings, I am sure Antoine, 
in common with most of these guides, 
would far rather see the fish hooked on 
stiff cane poles, with which one could yank 
them out, for they feel worse over the 
trout that gets away than the angler does, 
or should. . 


“I think, me, we go in shore. Dat wan 














beeg feesh. Don’t want lose heem,” said 
Antoine. 

“All right, Antoine, let ’er go,” I re- 
plied. Slowly we worked in, the guides 
paddling their hardest to hold even with 
the swift current, and gradually we 
brought the fight in shore where I would 
net have such a current to contend with. 
During all this time the trout had not 
shown itself once, hugging the bottom in 
its rushes, sure sign of a large fish, nor 
had I got it within fifty feet of the canoe. 

In shore, Frank held the boat to a tree. 
It was growing darker. No sign of easing 
yet. Nine times he had taken out nearly 
every turn of the line from the reel in 
mad rushes, and each time I checked him 
I shivered for the tackle. Shaking his 
head like a bulldog, boring, boring, then 
running, he was putting up a game fight. 
Now he came swiftly up, rolled a great 
tail out of water, and went down again. 
“By gee, dat wan beeg feesh! I ’fraid we 
lose dat feesh!” cried Antoine. 

A soft exclamation from Frank, a mut- 
tered word in Ojibway from Antoine. 
Out of a corner of my eye I saw a moose 
stand out for a moment on a rocky ledge 
across the stream, then vanish. But I had 
no time for moose just then. 1 was work- 
ing. 

“Get ready that net, Antoine,” I said, 
and moved farther toward the bow of the 
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canoe to bring the trout up to Antoine 

A slow lowering of the net, a glitter of 
beady eyes searching the dark water, a 
quick scoop—and, a miss! Away darted 
the fish, the reel shrieking in protest, with 
all the fight to make over again. I can’t 
repeat what I said in English, or Antoine 
in Ojibway, for different reasons. But the 
trout was tiring now. Slowly he gave in, 
his rushes short, his boring ceased, until 
finally he came to the top, killed on the 
rod, and slowly was drawn in against the 
current, his mouth open, drowned. A 
quick dip of the net, successful this time, 
and the trout lay on the bottom of the 
canoe, while excited English and French- 
Ojibway filled the air. 

“T tole you, me, you get wan beeg feesh 
dere! Dat’s de place! I know heem,” 
jabbered Antoine happily, Frank echoing. 
| looked at my watch, 7:55. Just thirty 
minutes the fight had lasted, and my arm 
felt paralyzed. 

It weighed just five pounds four ounces, 
a beautiful female fish, 22% inches long, 
12% inches in girth, and the skin, hand- 
somely mounted by Antoine on birch bark, 
framed in cedar, hangs on the wall of my 
den. Many times shall I live over in my 
mind that fight, and many times long for 
the Nipigon, most beautiful of rivers, ere 
the season rolls around when I| can again 
visit those scenes. 





IN NIPIGON WATERS 
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Sportsman’s Safety Legislation 
HE sportsman’s safety bills intro- 
T duced by Hon. Jos. M. Branegan, 
Speaker of the House of Assembly 
of New Jersey, at the instance of Mr. 
Coleman Randolph, of the Camp-Fire 
Club, in the New Jersey Legislature, has 
come up for hearing at Trenton. An ob- 
jection has been raised to it by the Fish 
and Game Commission on the score that 
an affidavit will cost 25 cents to admin- 
ister, and that this will add nearly one- 
quarter to the present cost of the license. 
We think that this ground is well 
taken. The average gunner is skeptical as 
to the practical efficiency of this bill, even 
while he admits that some measure of the 
kind is imperatively necessary. There is 
still extant that cherished belief that most 
of the game-license money finds its way 
into the pockets of politicians instead of 
game protection. Anyone conversant 
with the facts knows that this is an abso- 
lute fallacy, but still this belief must be 
taken into account in introducing new 
legislation. The average gunner would 
be very loath to spend 25 cents more for 
his license in order to take an affidavit 
that he himself does not feel necessary in 
his own particular case. 

FIELD AND STREAM believes that the 
best and easiest way out of the dilemma 
would be to simply make the law read 
that it shall constitute a misdemeanor to 


(For continuation of editorial, see page 1817.) 





point a gun at another person, loaded or 
unloaded; to fire a gun at any object 
without first ascertaining that it is not a 
human being; and to handle a gun care- 
lessly, so that it is liable to be pointed at 
other persons. It seems to us that the 
three provisions could be written into law 
in very concise form and printed on the 
back of the gunning license, where its in- 
fluence for good would be very strong. 
In such a case, if one had to deal with an 
irresponsible, careless gunner, who per- 
sisted in mishandling his weapon, an ef- 
fective way to stop him would be to tell 
him to read the law on the back of his 
license, and if he still persisted, to put 
him under arrest, as is the right of any 
citizen apprehending a transgressor in the 
act of committing a misdemeanor. As 
this law deals with the safety of human 
life, in our opinion it is the one statute 
that should find a place on the hunting 
license, and, as has been pointed out be- 
fore, there is ample room for it over the 
signature of the applicant. 


Duck Foods 


Our last editorial regarding Charles 
Askins’ suggestion to make our duck 
marshes more attractive to the migrating 
waterfowl, leaving them alone in the 
spring, and not driving them away to seek 
refuge a thousand miles farther north, 
has had a very timely reinforcement in 
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MOOSE CALLING AT DAWN 


Practically perfect negative made my! in the morning. B. & L. Tessar F. 6.3—S 
is picture would have been impossible at F. 16. 
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Stop 16. Bulb release. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM IN CAMERAS 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


outdoor photography to a vital win- 

ter’s morning when the breeze from 
the Saguenay tumbled in at my window at 
that sustaining tavern, Le Chateau Fron- 
tenac, and the sunlight twinkled on one 
of those memorable brown envelopes to 
which Eddie Cave entrusted his philoso- 
phy. Mayhap a check would flutter, to be 
grabbed in mid-air, or sage advice recline 
amid the even type, but always there was 
relish. On this vigorous occasion friend 
Cave prated of things photographic, of 
dollars squandered, fields explored, and 
aftermaths disgruntled. But there was 
hope for the believing. If I must per- 
sist, he ventured the name of a mighty 
Bostonian, Whitney by name, specialist by 
vocation, photo-fiend by adoption. And in 


I ALWAYS trace my toddling days in 





the same mail came a square envelope 
from George Shiras 83rd, as to other per- 
sisting. 

Now the point of this is that neither 
of these enthusiasts mentioned draw Sat- 
urday envelopes from photographic deal- 
ers, and, as the camera salesman is not a 
woodsman, the average sportsman has but 
little to guide him in selecting what might 
be termed a happy medium camera. Tim- 
idly and with trust in his soul he enters 
the jungle of photographic terms and is 
hopelessly lost. Finally, in a manner not 
unlike that with which a woman bets on 
a horse, he pays for the particular leather- 
perfumed and metal-glittering contrivance 
most pleasing to his eye. This he totes 
to the forest and the more complicated 
the camera seems you may be sure the 
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LIVE CARIBOU 


graphic Tessar lens. 


amateur caribou picture he has seen 


better chances that man will have to pro- 
cure awe-inspiring prints. Maybe some 
morning his guides call out a bull moose, 
just short in spread of what the hunter 
wants, and just because he is not wanted, 
that kind of bull is sure to hang round 
and have the morning sun glitter on his 
antlers. 

Peradventure of an afternoon in the 
open some stag or buck will feed within 
range, or some marvelous head be shot 
in an out-of-the-way place, where the 
light is poor; or again the sun be covered 
when pictures desirable are to be had for 
the “snapping.” The post-mortem of such 
trips we all know, such as “I’d have given 
five hundred dollars for a picture of that 
moose, for he stood there till we had to 
drive him away.” 

I have elsewhere chronicled in F1Ee_p 
AND STREAM the many strange things 
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Stag caribou stalked and photographed by holding the camera in front and over the head. 
This picture would have been impossible with a bulb release. Considered by writer best 
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SCRAGGS 
Made by 5 x 7 


Courtesy Francis Mannierre, Esq. 


which happened to me as my enthusiasm 
“took a course’ from the aforesaid 
“blazes” of friends Cave and Whitney. 
In most of these sketches I have confined 
myself to the reflecting-mirror camera, 
suited for game photographs by day- 
light. 

Always on my trips I have carried, in 
addition to the Reflex, a folding camera, 
fitted with a B. & L. Zeiss-Tessar lens. 
The results I have obtained with this 
camera, the perfect negatives which my 
particular friends, Ralph Williams and 
Francis Mannierre, have procured with 
their cameras, also using a lens of the 
same speed, having convinced me that 
for all-round work, short of reflecting- 
mirror cameras, that the standard 3-A 
folding pocket camera and the 5 by 7 
speed graphic will give lasting satisfaction 
to the amateur. 




















Courtesy of Mr. Mannierre MARSHALL—A DIM WOODS PICTURE 





MOOSE IN SNOW 
Use fine stop and short exposure. 


THE CAMERA 


To avoid confusion it is best to discuss 
the merits of these cameras separately, 
and to do this the more simple funda- 
mental principles of photography must be 
considered. 

First, we will say that we hold either 
of these cameras in our hand and prepare 
to focus on an object. In the true sense 
of the word we guess at this focusing and 
set our indicator at anywhere from 6 to 
100 feet. 

Second, roughly speaking, there are two 
kinds of pictures; i. ¢., those in which the 
camera is held in the hand and _ those 
which require a rest for the camera to 
steady it. Except for camp scenes, it is 
most desirable that all woods pictures 
be taken with the camera held in the op- 
erator’s hand. In fact, fully nine-tenths 
of all amateur photographs are taken so. 
For instance, the post-mortem scenes of 
an enthusiastic kill, a straggling or 
stalked animal, a friend fishing while the 
operator stands over his knees in the 
water. 

Third, whenever possible pictures should 
be taken at the level of the eye. In stalk- 








1242 Field and 
ing game it is often necessary to hold the 
camera in front of the face, because some- 
times the animal will not pay much at- 
tention to a camera, where it would to 
a human being. Because of the interven- 
ing brush or undergrowth it is often nec- 
essary to hold the camera above the head. 

Fourth, it is not safe to make any ex- 
posure slower than one-twenty-fifth of a 
second while holding the camera in one’s 
hand. 

Fifth, in making “time” and “bulb” ex- 
posures with a focal plane shutter the rest 
or tripod must be very firm, as the release 
is made by means of a button or spring, 
which has to be pressed twice. 

Sixth, in cold weather the focal plane 
shutter must be speeded up and will not 
prove successful for slow exposures. 

Seventh, the use of the rubber bulb re- 
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lease in making “time” and “bulb” ex- 
posures allows the use of insecure perches, 
such as resting the camera in the crotch 
of a tree, or on a stick stood upright in 
the snow. 

Eighth, it is always best to allow for 
a good-sized field, as in the 5 by 7, when 
making risky exposures; i. e., such pic- 
tures as could not be obtained in any other 
way, like holding the camera above the 
head and snapping more or less at random. 
The large field generally insures all the 
object being in. 


THE LENS 


This technical subject can best be 
summed up by the following: 

(A) That the picture is made by the 
passing of an image through a lens onto 


an emulsion on a plate or film. 














CAMPFIRE FLASHLIGHT 


Lens F. 16.—one ounce of Prosch powder. White strea 
lantern after slide was out of plate holder. 





k showing on party farthest to left caused by moving 
Protar lens. 


Photo by D. W. Clinch. 
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(B) That with a fast lens the image 
passes quickest. 

(C) By means of the diaphragm the 
speed of this passing can be regulated. 
That is to say, in a given light there is 
always a maximum speed which can be 
shut down to a minimum. With an or- 
dinary lens in good light the maximum 
speed of that lens is generally required 
for exposures as fast or faster than one- 
twenty-fifth of a second, while in a poor 
light the minimum speed of an ordinary 
rectilinear would require a rest, like a 
tripod. 

Therefore, the minimum speed of or- 
dinary lens is, for all practical purposes, 
barred. 

(D) With a fast lens the maximum 
speed is generally in-reserve when ex- 
posures are made with the camera held 
in the hand. In a poor light and the cam- 
era held in the hand the maximum speed 
comes to the rescue. 

Therefore, the maximum speed of a 
fast lens allows for pictures of outdoor 
scenes where a tripod cannot be used. 
otherwise impossible with the ordinary 
lens with which most cameras are 
equipped. 


THE DIAPHRAGM 


This controller of the speed of a lens 
lias technically a more important func- 
tion, in so much as it governs the angle 
at which a picture is taken. Of course, 
it requires more time for an image to 
pass through a small hole than a large 
hole, but as this hole is made smaller 
by shutting down the diaphragm, the angle 
of the lens is really made wider, and this 
results in more detail, the foreground and 
background being in better general focus. 

Therefore, it is advisable to always shut 
down the diaphragm wherever the light 
is strong enough to allow it. By doing 
so the negative will be “sharper” and al- 
low for a greater enlargement, and hur- 
riedly snapped pictures, where the opera- 
tor has to move after having set the focus 
with the indicator, more apt to be saved. 


FLASHLIGHTS 


The Prosch lamp and cartridges will 
be found most satisfactory for beginners 
in flashlight work; that is, camp scenes, 
etc. For general work, with an F “six- 


The Happy Medium in Cameras 











LIVE LYNX IN A TRAP 


| took this picture with a 3-A, B. & L. Zeiss Tessar 
F. 6.8 full opening, one second exposure—resting 
camera on snowshoes—bulb release. 


three” lens, stop 16 will be found first 
rate. For taking pictures of deer in the 
water, etc., a faster powder must be used 
in order to overcome any vibration or 
movement on the part of the animal. 


GENERAL RULES 


Remember that early in the morning, 
or in the Winter when there is no snow, 
that the sunlight is very deceiving as to 
its real strength. Many early morning 
pictures require a fast lens, and I have 
found that the Tessar at 16, with one- 
twenty-fifth of a second, satisfactory for 
water scenes, such as the illustration on 
moose calling. 

On the snow the time required is about 
one-half that read on the meter or for 
ordinary occasions. The same applies to 
water scenes. 

For long-distance views the smallest 
stop should be used, such as 32 with one- 
twenty-fifth in strong light. 

In making exposures of feeding ani- 
mals, where there is apt to be motion, 
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Courtesy of Francis Mannierre 





YOUNG STAG IN OPEN 


Showing what can be done with a hand camera equipped with a fine lens 


it is best to open the lens pretty wide and 
speed up the curtain to about one-two- 
hundredth, providing the light - will 
stand it. 

In summing up, it will be found that 
for all-round work it is best to take two 
cameras, one a 38-A with compound shut- 
ter and a B. & L. Zeiss Tessar, or equiva- 
lent, F 6.3 lens, and a speed graphic with 
a similar lens. 

Films will be found generally satisfac- 
tory for the beginner, and a goodly num- 


ber of fast films can be taken along and 
used with satisfaction, providing that it 
be remembered in the development of fast 
films that all liquids used are kept at the 
temperature of ice water. This prevents 
the emulsion from dissolving from the 
film proper. 

A pocket meter, about the size of a 
watch, will help a great deal and will fur- 
nish amusement in working out exposures. 
Thus one becomes familiar with the exact 
exposure from frequent trials. 


WALTER McGUCKIN HAS AN ARTICLE ON A NEW 
CAST FOR THE DRY FLY IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


WHICH EVERY CRACK ANGLER SHOULD READ 
































“AN EIGHTEEN-POUNDER THAT NO MALE ANGLER WOULD DESPISE LANDING” 


LANDING MY FIRST SALMON 


AN INCIDENT ON THE CODROY RIVER, NEWFOUNDLAND 


BY MARGARET LANE 


OW that the scalp, or rather the skin, 
N of my first salmon is placed among 

ly pet possessions | am not at all 
sure that the fulfilment of a life-long am- 
bition is altogether an unmixed blessing. 
True, the memories of the glorious strug- 
gle will live forever, but shall I ever be 
satisfied again with trout or bass? Free 
admission is made of warning given that, 
in the event of landing a salmon, lesser 
fry would never meet my fishing needs 
again, and that it might be some years 
before a kind Providence so arranged mat- 
ters that another salmon expedition would 
be possible, but I never realized how true 
is the saying, “Once a salmon fisher, al- 
ways a salmon fisher,” till my first fish lay 
on the bank. 

Also, I suppose I must consider myself 
blessed in that the first salmon, obliging 
enough to ignore indifferent casting, was 
one that no male angler would despise 
landing, but even this satisfaction has a 
flaw in it, for, even supposing another op- 
portunity comes sooner than appears prob- 
able at the moment, the chance of again 
landing a fish over eighteen pounds is 
problematical, at any rate on a trout rod. 

I want to write further in this strain, 
but he who engineered the expedition 
salmonward warns me that should I wish 
to please the editor and possible readers, 
I had best get down to business. 

My husband and I decided to spend our 
annual vacation in Newfoundland, one of 


the few places on the globe where salmon 
fishing is open to any visitor and where 
the rivers are of a class that would com- 
mand high rentals elsewhere. The ex- 
act scene of the following incident was 
the Forks Pool, on the main Codroy; the 














MRS. LANE AND “THAT SALMON” 














“I FELT SURE THAT MY LITTLE ROD WOULD 
NEVER SUBDUE THAT LIVE TORPEDO” 


date July 22nd. For the past two weeks 
anglers had been blessed or cursed—de- 
pending whether the view-point be com- 
fort or piscatorial—with bright, warm 
days without a cloud in the sky or a sign 
of rain (a most unusual thing for New- 
foundland) and the same variety of 
weather having obtained on the Island for 
a like period prior to our arrival, attempt- 
ing to make salmon rise was almost out 
of the question. However, every draw- 
back has some compensation, for the low- 
ness of the river and clearness of the 
water allowed one to watch and study the 
salmon lying in the pools waiting for rain 
to allow them to proceed to their spawn- 
ing grounds. A more wonderful ‘sight 
than those masses of salmon, which would 
let a boat get within a rod’s length before 
moving, is rarely vouchsafed to a lover of 
wild life, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the pool which was the scene of the 
exploit I shall try to describe contained 
at least five hundred fine fish, running 
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from six to forty pounds. Day after day 
had we tried this water in vain, but my 
better half, with what he called more 
sense, but which I maintained was lack of 
perseverance (and I think I shall prove 
my standpoint correct), would retire to 
the bank to smoke his pipe or play quoits 
with the guide. At such times I, not be- 
ing a quoit enthusiast, and the guide’s 
services being needed for the game, would 
remain in the boat anchored alongside a 
rock below which some fifteen salmon and 
grilse were always to be seen, and here 
would religiously practise casting. In 
the early days the salmon rod was used till 
arms and back were almost broken, but 
later the salmon rod was discarded in 
favor of my ten-foot Hardy trout rod and 
trout tackle, for both spouse and guide 
maintained that if by any miracle some 
fish should, in a spasm of insanity, take 
a fly it would be a grilse, not a mature 
fish, and that the lighter tackle would be 
all that was necessary. As using the light 
rod was easier, and possibly believing in 
my heart of hearts that no fish would rise, 
the trout outfit was in use on that, to me, 
memorable July 22nd. It may be added 
that to the end of the leader was attached 
a variation of the March Brown tied on a 
number ten hook, for having broken the 
barb off three salmon flies on the before- 
mentioned rock, the keeper of the purse 
suggested that if flies must be wasted as 
well as energy it would reduce the ex- 
penses of the holiday were trout flies sac-~ 
rificed instead of salmon lures. 

Picture me, therefore, anchored and 
casting longingly toward the salmon be- 
low. During a temporary rest a commo- 
tion was noted among the residents of 
the pool, caused, as far as I could tell, by 
the arrival of a fresh fish. The said com- 
motion roused me to renewed effort and at 
the next cast up came a fish. Excitement 
and surprise caused an involuntary start 
which resulted in the fly being taken away 
before the pursuer had time to seize it, 
even supposing that to be its intention. 

I nearly shouted to the quoit players as 
tu what had happened, but on second 
thoughts refrained, knowing that my re- 
marks, even if treated with seeming con- 
sideration, would not carry conviction and 
that the only reply would be, “Wait five 
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Landing My 


Taking this 
advice for granted, I waited for what 
seemed an eternity but which was doubt- 


minutes and try him again.” 


less not more than a minute. When the 
suspense could be borne no longer out 
went that March Brown again, and, as the 
fly came across and hung for a moment 
directly below the boat, a fish rushing 
across made a grand rise, opened its 
mouth, and the fly disappeared. As that 
salmon turned back to his lair I struck 
and struck hard. 

The screeching reel and the resounding 
thud as that fish returned to his native 
element after his first magnificent leap 
stopped the game of quoits in an instant 
and brought both the players splashing 
through the water to the boat. “Keep a 
tight line on him!” “Stop him!” “Give 
him more butt,” and other advice reached 
my ears, but, if the truth must be told, that 
fish, not I, was deciding what should be 
done. I must confess to a wish at this 
stage of the proceedings that something 
would give way and end the suspense, for 
I felt sure that my little rod could never 
subdue that live torpedo even if the strug- 
gle lasted a week. However, when the 
guide jumped into the boat, heaved up the 
anchor, and said, “We’ll land that fish or 
die!” I took heart of grace once more. 

Luckily, only that very morning, my 
better half had spliced an extra fifty yards 
of backing to the forty yards of double- 
tapered trout-line, otherwise the final re- 
sult would have been different, for, glan- 
cing at my reel as John poled his craft 
rapidly in the wake of the retreating fish, 
I saw that the line proper had disappeared 
and that but little of the backing remained 
on the drum. At this moment, after an- 
other splendid leap, my fish stopped his 
down-stream course and made for some 
nasty ledges on the far side of the river. 
“Keep him away! Keep him away, or 
he’ll cut the line on that ledge!” yelled 
John. I did my best, but was about as 
able to Control that salmon’s movements 
as a battleship. “Oh, hell!” yelled John, 
as the fish, rounding a rock, turned up- 
stream. I felt almost thankful to John 
for his remark—it fitted the case—for it 
seemed a certainty that the line would be 
broken, but my lucky star being in the 
ascendant that fish stopped the moment 
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“ANXIOUSLY DID I WATCH THE PROGRESS 
TOWARDS DRY LAND” 


he rounded the rock, and John, poling 
down towards the obstacle for dear life, 
got below the fish and once more the line 
was free. 

Now came the question as to how to get 
that fish away from his stronghold, for he 
seemed determined to stop where he was, 
even though I put heavy pressure upon 
him and kept the tip of the rod well below 
the butt. At this juncture Hubby, who 
had been following down the shore, came 
to the rescue and, wading across above 
the fish, managed to heave a rock close to 
the sulker’s nose. This started matters 
moving again and straight down towards 
the boat came the captive. Under the 
bcat and down-stream once more he went, 
but as he passed below us John turned the 
boat and again started in pursuit. At the 
bottom of the pool, some four hundred 
yards below the spot where he was hooked, 
the salmon stopped once more and, work- 
ing down on him slowly in a semi-circle, 
we got below our quarry. The moment 
the boat came within the fish’s line of 
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vision up-stream he went, but previous 
efforts had taken the extra steam pressure 
away and with the current helping the 
rod and hindering the fish every yard of 
the way back to the starting-point was 
contested. Another sulking fit followed, 
but once more the approaching boat start- 
ed the fight anew, but now for the first 
time came the satisfaction of feeling that 
| had a hand in saying what should be 
done. 

John deemed that it was now safe to 
make a landing, which was safely accom- 
plished, and, grabbing his gaff and hand- 
ing a spare one to my husband, those two 
waded in to their waists, one below, the 
other above, the fish. Still for several! 
minutes, do as I would, that fish would 
not come to the waiting steel, but in time 
the strain told and, yielding inch by inch, 
it was forced toward the keen-eyed John, 
who gaffed him at the first stroke. Anx- 
iously did I watch the progress toward 
dry land, fearing that my prize might free 
himself with one last effort. All ended 
well, however, and there, on the beach, 
lay my first salmon, landed after a struggle 
of just seventy-five minutes. 
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Silence reigned for a few moments 
while we gazed at the splendid fish, and 
then John cast the only cloud across my 
perfect happiness when he remarked, “It 
will be a long while before you ever kill 
another fish as large on your small rod. 
You’ve done what few men have succeed- 
ed in doing, and there’s many a man in 
New York to-day who would give a hun- 
dred dollars if he could stand in your 
shoes.” 

Of course | felt proud at such praise, 
but it was impossible to shut out the 
thought that an experience had come and 
gone, an experience thrilling and_possi- 
bly never to be repeated; I had landed my 
first salmon. Never can I land another 
“hrst.” 

How I envy those who have yet to suc- 
ceed, but to them I would say, “Go to 
South Branch, some sixty miles north of 
Port aux Basques, N. F.; get John Cor- 
mier as your guide; choose the Forks or 
the Big Salmon Pool; let John select the 
fly, and, granted the river is in any sort 
of fishing trim, you will live through mo- 
ments I would give several years to ex- 
perience again. 
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Night in the Hills 


One by one the stars conie gleaming 
From the arch of darkness seeming 

Like a sifted silver shower in the vast abyss of night; 
While through leafy branches blurring 

Are the night winds gently stirring 
With a soothing crooning murmur, or a sighing of delight. 


And no artist has the power 
In the glory of this hour 


Just to limn the starlit splendor where the woodclad hills abound; 
When the crooning wind is sighing 


Through the peaceful valley lying 
In the shadows, darkling shadows that creep silently around. 
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ON THE SERPENTINE 





A MOOSE AND CARIBOU HUNT IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


BY C. W. MURTLAND 


HE realization of a hunting trip held 
T in anticipation for a long time is 
probably the greatest pleasure that 
can come to one who is fond of the woods. 
Having secured the services of Messrs. 
Falding and Lewis, Mr. Lewis met me at 
Perth station, New Brunswick, and later 
took train for Plaster Rocks, 28 miles far- 
ther, arriving late at night. 

Everybody piled out into the blackness 
of the night amid the noise of escaping 
steam and roar of the Tobique in its mad 
rush over the dam nearby, sportsmen 
shouting for guides and guides busy try- 
ing to find their parties. 

With a feeling of much uncertainty we 
waded through the weird blackness to a 
dimly lighted hotel, where we passed the 
night in instalment slumbers. 

I was up next morning early, anxious 
to get nearer the goal, but after break- 
fast I wrote postal cards and waited, wrote 
more and waited. It was not until 10:30 
that the stage pulled leisurely up to the 
door and we were soon on our way up the 
beautiful valley of the Tobique to Riley 


Brook, arriving there about the middle of 
the afternoon. 

Leaving next morning about 7 o’:lock, I 
was fortunate in having the company of 
Dr. X., his wife and sister, the ladies on 
horseback. We pulled away from civili- 
zation into the woods and had not left the 
hotel more than a mile when we began 
to see signs of his mooseship. 

I tried riding in the wagon and stuck 
on one side like a squirrel for about two 
miles, or at least I imagined I did, but 
the fact is it was not always on the same 
side. All at once that vehicle dropped off 
the rocks a few feet and I grabbed fran- 
tically at anything, at the same time I 
heard a wail from Dr. X., “You've got 
hold of my leg!” 

“Well, someone has mine,” I retorted. 

I finally decided that walking could be 
no harder than riding, and it took the 
next eight miles to unlimber. 

At noon we stopped for lunch. 

About 2 p. m., while walking along the 
trail, I had a pop shot at a little spike 
buck and made a clean miss. We reached 
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the north branch of the Tobique about 
4 p. m., very tired and still eight miles 
to go. However, about 8 p. m. a light 


in camp was sighted through the trees. 
No sight ever looked more welcome than 


that little lonely light. The last mile 
was made with the aid of a lantern, bor- 
rowed from an old trapper on the way. 

A more hungry, worn-out, tired bunch 
never went into a camp than the doctor, 
his wife, sister and myself. 

Mr. B. and wife (friends of the doc- 
tor) had preceded us about three days, 
and the welcome they gave us was worth 
the trip. Mr. B. very kindly offered me 
room in his tent for the night. “Bring 
your duffle and come right in,” said he. 
(We were eating supper at the time.) 
I thanked Mr. B., saying, “All I have is 
a gun.” I got the laugh. The wagon 
camped about six miles below with my 
baggage and reached the Serpentine 
about 10 o’clock next morning. 

The sleep of that night was not dis- 
turbed by moose dreams. I put in eleven 
hours without a transfer and next morn- 
ing I was so stiff my legs refused to 
bend at their accustomed places. After 
much pounding, working and twisting I 
succeeded in locating the joints and, 
presto, they kicked! What’s this? Il 


I follow my nose; ’tis 
the aroma of bacon! Ah! Prunes! 
Biscuits! Oh, ye epicures! I won’t tell 
you how good—’twould only make you 
jealous. 

After dinner my guide Emery, the 
packer and myself started on another six 
miles to the camp from which I was to 
hunt. The recent rain had left the bushes 
wet and the trail slippery, but we reached 
camp about 4.30 and started a fire. Emery 
suggested that we walk up to the dead- 
water and take a look. I agreed. We 
found plenty of signs and the indications 
were good. After remaining here and 
listening about forty-five minutes, Emery 
thought it best to return to camp, take 
a good rest and make an early start in 
the morning. 

Next morning we were up at 5 o’clock, 
and after a breakfast of tea, biscuits and 
“parable” bacon were off on my first 
moose hunt at 6 o’clock sharp. The rain, 
still giving vent to its outpour, did not 
stop us; we reached the edge of the dead- 
water at daybreak and listened for about 
fifteen minutes. As nothing exciting pre- 
sented itself we started on a detour of 
the water. 

When about half way around we heard 
a crash, another and another. Neither of 


scent something! 
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us could see what caused the noise, but 
Emery said it was a cow moose. We 
kept right on and reached the far end 
without further excitement, where we 
old blazed trail which led us 


found an 
about a half mile through the woods to 


deadwater No. 2. Here, also, were signs 
ir abundance, but no moose in sight. 
Some of the tracks were immense, and 
young trees were broken and scarred 
from recent visits by His Lordship. This 
deadwater passed without buck 
fever. 

Passing through the woods about an- 
other quarter mile we slowly approached 
deadwater No. 3. With Emery walking 
ten feet in advance of me, we reached 
about the middle of the deadwater when 
we heard a bark. Following up a little 
brook to locate the bark, we saw a large 
beaver slide down the bank into the brook 
and hustled for the boat. He was a 
beauty and the temptation to plug him 
was great, but I had to let him pass. 

I had almost forgotten about moose, 
and we were within a quarter mile of 
the end of our hunting limit when I no- 
ticed a ripple on the water which I 
thought was made by a beaver. I did 
not suspect it might be caused by a moose. 
I was doing my best to walk without 
making noise when Emery, who was al- 


was 


ways about four paces in the lead, jumped 
back and said, “There’s our moose.” 
Even as Emery spoke I could hear the 
water dropping off the moose’s great 
head as he lifted it out of the water. 

I wanted to step out and make a for- 
mal introduction of myself, but Emery 
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said, “Wait until I get another look at 
the head.” 

Mr. Moose put his head down in the 
water again and Emery took a position 
where he could see. After he decided the 
head was a good one, he wanted me to 
get closer for a shot, but I was afraid he 
would either scent or see us, so I in- 
sisted upon giving siege to his ramparts 
from where I was, which was finally 
agreed upon. 

I stepped out from behind a cluster of 
small spruce and looked down across the 
deadwater, a good two hundred yards, at 
the first wild moose I had'ever seen, and 
a lordly bull it was. My first impression 
was, “Why, that fellow is a hundred feet 
tall!” Pretty good estimate, eh? 

He was standing almost head towards 
me and apparently looking at me, when 
I sent him a wireless death message, 
which caught him low in the neck, smash- 
ing the left fore shoulder, taking the top 
off the heart, coming out just in front 
of the hip and knocking a chip as large 
as my hand from a nearby spruce. So 
much for a .85 Winchester. 

With a mighty leap, he made the water 
boil in his mad rush across the deadwater, 
a distance of about thirty feet. I waited 
for him to reach the shore, as it would 
save some work, but no use, he laid down 
to his everlasting sleep just out of the 
water. 

Emery said, “Come on, you got him.” 

“You just wait a second, he might get 
up,” said I; but as he made no attempt, 
we cautiously approached him, and the 
most dangerous antagonists encountered 
were black flies and mosquitoes. 

I think Emery was happier than I. He 
would walk around the big fellow, laugh 
and say over and over, “Well, I bet we 
got the first one in this line of camps.” 
I was very much pleased, needless to say. 

The spread, which Emery estimated at 
fifty inches and I at forty-eight inches, 
when measured proved to be forty-six 
and a quarter. There was one ten-inch 
web and one eleven-inch web, with 
twenty-four well-defined points, includ- 
ing four beautiful, well-developed brow 
points on each horn. Had the horns 
grown out flat and straight, as most wide- 
spread heads do, they would have spread 
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at least sixty-five inches, but they turned 
upward with a beautiful symmetrical 
curve. 

The job of taking in the head was no 
small task. Emery carried the skull and 
horns and I the scalp, with about fifteen 
pounds of meat. We were compelled to 
keep in the open, owing to the thick 
woods, consequently we waded to our 
knees through a mile of bog filled with 
ice-cold water. 

When within about a mile from camp 
we heard a moose splashing around in 
the water somewhere below us. Leaving 
our loads we soon found it to be a cow 
She did not see us for some time and 
then did not get alarmed. 

Arriving at camp about 4 p. m., we 
were about as hungry as any moose hunter 
under similar circumstances could be. 
Emery is second to no man at cooking, 
and we soon had moose meat for supper. 
“The flavor am fine,” but personally I 
don’t have the patience to masticate the 
fibre. The longer one chews the bigger 
it gets. 

Next day Emery and I made our way 
back to the deadwater Serpentine, where 
we were heartily congratulated on secur- 
ing the first head. 

Next day being Sunday everybody 
loafed, and the cook, anxious to get out- 
door exercise, went for a walk down 
the trail. When about a mile from camp 
he heard a great deal of splashing in the 
brook just below the trail. Cook was 
unarmed and a cripple, so he sat down 
on a log and waited to ascertain the cause 
of the noise. He did not have long to 
wait, however, as a big black bear walked 
up the brook. Cook let out a whoof! 
Mr. Bear rolled completely over in his 
surprise, then began to put space between 
them. Of course, Cook was not fright- 
ened, but he looked kind of funny. 

Next day dawned bright and clear, 
with frost on the ground. Mr. Falding 
and I started to the caribou barrens by 
way of camp on Lake Serpentine. We 
had to make a very wide detour in order 
to not disturb the hunting grounds at 
deadwater Serpentine. On our way overt 
we routed two moose, and, judging from 
the way they broke brush and tore up 
the ground, they were “going some.” 
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About five of the fifteen miles of that 
trail were the hardest I traveled over in 


the whole hunt. 

We found a canoe at the lake and the 
rest was easy. Before reaching shore we 
heard two shots, and, after unloading our 
baggage, made a return trip with an extra 
canoe to find Mr. Lewis and Dr, X. 

Dr. X., having secured his moose, was 
also on his way to the caribou barrens. 

On our return to the camp Mr. Fald- 
ing began to get an outfit together for 
us to camp somewhere in the caribou 
haunts. That afternoon we took a load 
across the lake and left it where we ex- 
pected to go in camp the next day. We 
routed a moose on our way over, and 
in the meantime Dr. X. and his guide 
went for a canoe trip on the lake. They 
located a cow moose and had a great 
deal of sport with her as she was swim- 
ming across the lake. 

Arriving at Camp Caribou Tuesday 
about noon, we soon had our camp up, 
boughs gathered and wood chopped for 
the night. 

This done, we made a trip up the lake, 
but the only excitement was a moose 
splashing around in a little pond back 
from the far side of the lake. How- 
ever, the caribou signs were everywhere. 

The above lake is a beautifully located 
body of water, and, being unnamed, I 
christened it “Lake Harriet,” in honor 
cf my better half. On the trunk of a 
large balsam I cut the name in large 
letters. 

Wednesday Mr. Falding and I hunted 
hard, covering a large territory, saw a 
cow caribou, a very large brown mink 
and two small black mink. Returned to 
camp about 4 p. m., ate a hasty lunch 
and made our way back to “Lake Harriet” 
to listen and watch for caribou. 

Not long after we had taken our po- 
sition a dce came down on the far shore 
for water. I did not want to kill a doe, 
but we needed fresh meat. The distance 
was fully four hundred yards and I was 
very much in doubt of my skill at that 
range; however I said, “Watch me knock 
her down.” Before I got my rifle up 
Mrs. Doe began to dust down the shore. 
Taking a full sight I cut loose and down 
she went for the count. At about the 
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same time one of the packers coming 
down the trail ran down and cut her 
throat. Mr. Falding shouted, “Good 
shot !” 

Thursday drew a blank and I began 
to think my caribou aspirations were as 
far off as when at home. Mr. Falding 
left me that day and the vacancy was 
filled by “Fred.” Sometime during the 
afternoon the loons began to fly and 
scream, which betokens a storm. 

Friday rain began to fall and hunting 
through the bushes was very disagreeable 
Fred had a bad cold, and, after one at- 
tempt at watching, we decided the best 
place for us was at Lake Serpentine 
Camp, at which place we arrived none 
too soon, as the storm was on our heels 
Here we stayed for six days. 

Dr. F., who was hunting from this 
camp, furnished the amusement for the 
crowd, and I must say he is all the amuse- 
ment one needs. 

Playing canfield, reading labels on the 
store cans and telling yarns made the 
place with all its gloom rather enjoyable. 

Monday finally arrived and the truants 
began to put in. First Dr. R., then Dr. 
M. and last Dr. W., each furnished their 
story aS we anxiously waited for the 
results. None had scored. 

Dr. W., in narrating his story, stated 
that he and his guide were almost back 
to camp, when they walked out into a 
little barren and there, not more than 
fifty yards off, stood a noble big moose. 
Doctor began to insert pellets into Mr. 
Moose’s anatomy, emptying the magazine 
of his 351 automatic. And, while engaged 
in unloading his pack, scrambling down 
into the bottom of his duffle-bag to get 
more capsules, where he put them to keep 
them dry, Mr. Moose began to feel better 
and moved off. The doctor and guide 
found blood, but lost all trace when he 
entered the thick woods, where the pine 
needles were thick on the ground. 

“Say, Doc, you must be a homeopath, 
your pills ain’t strong enough,” Fred 
drawled. “You better get a man’s gun.” 

Tuesday Fred and | started out to look 
for deer, as the rage of the storm had 
begun to abate. 

An hour or so after leaving camp we 
routed a buck, but did not catch sight of 
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him. Walking on farther, Fred turned to 
me and said, “There’s a deer.” I looked 
over and there not more than twenty 
paces stood a doe of about two years and 
two fawns, just out of the spotted coat, 
frollicking around the mother. Fred 
asked me if I wanted to shoot her. “No,” 
I said, “I would not break up that happy 
family if I never see another.” We 
watched them at least a minute, when 
Mama Doe decided she might find better 
company. The sight of that doe and 
fawns bounding through the open woods, 
snorting and stamping, was worth the 
killing of ten bucks. 

“Never mind,” said I, “there’s a better 
chance not far off,” which proved true 
enough. 

As we were just topping a little rise 
not more than fifty paces off we found 
a little spike buck beginning to hunt the 
high places. 

By the time I was ready he was about 
to disappear behind the shelter of a huge 
white birch. The .385 spoke once and 
spike turned a somersault. Fred ran over 
and almost severed his head, which seems 
to be the custom in those parts. 

Well, now, that spike was not so small 
when it came to carrying him in, but the 
ovation given by that aggregation of 
medical fraternity was worth the labor. 
They were so hungry for fresh meat that 
some declared they could eat the hide, 
and I suggested it might change their 
luck; whereupon I was unmercifully 
mauled at great odds! 

Fresh meat—um! If you want something 
to eat that will make your old withered 
bones young again, just go to the woods 
where the clear, cold water runs free, the 
odor of spruce and balsam fills the ozone 
with its perfume, and take along one of 
those cooks that know how. Oh, ye gods! 
The repast that was put before that col- 
lection of nimrods could not be duplicated 
by a Delmonico or a Sherry, and the way 
the rations disappeared was enough to 
make the doubtful jealous. 

Wednesday morning I was to leave, but 
the team did not get in until about 10 
o'clock. The leak in the sky had not yet 
been stopped. However, we started about 
12 o’clock on the trip that should have 
begun at daybreak. We made good time, 
considering the non-smoothness of the 
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non-macadam roads. Part of the time | 
rode in the wagon, part of the time on 
the wagon, part of the time with the 
wagon, and sometimes all over the wagon, 
until a friendly nail made its way up 
through from below and I stuck fast. 

Fred, Dick and I crossed the north 
branch of the Tobique in a canoe and the 
horses swam with the wagon. 

The next mile was up the bed of a 
brook, which had been corduroyed, and 
the way those horses traveled through 
that floating mass of poles without break- 
ing a leg was nothing short of wonderful. 
Just as the horses safely reached the end 
of the bad road the king-bolt broke and 
we were wrecked. Quickly lashing the 
baggage and moose head to the front car- 
riage, we left the team and hit the trail. 
Darkness overtook us and we had to ge 
into camp with nothing to eat. 

Thursday morning we were up early 
and by 10 a. m. were at the end of a ten- 
mile tramp through mud and water, most 
of the time to our knees. 

The team did not get to town with my 
baggage until about 6 p. m., and shortly 
after the assorted doctors arrived from 
Lake Serpentine by canoe. Dr. W ; 
who administered the five tablets to the 
moose that ran away, repeated the extraor- 
dinary feat on his way out through the 
“Deadwater Serpentine.” In fact, he be- 
came so expert at the game that after 
having emptied his magazine he followed 
Mr. Moose into the woods about 200 
yards, and at about 60 paces he inserted 
two more of the homeopathic missiles 
without the aid of gas. j 

Evidently the modified doses had some 
effect on his mooseship, as he began to 
hit the high places, and the Doctor was 
once more doomed to disappointment. 

All sympathized with the Doctor, but 
the Doctor sympathized with the moose. 
We tried to console him by telling him 
that the moose could not possibly be hurt 
much, because that gun was used in Jersey 
for the purpose of exterminating mos- 
quitoes and the mosquitoes appeared about 
as plentiful as ever. 

Dr. R shot a fine spike buck on his 
way down the Tobique and brought it 
with them in the canoe. 

Thus ended my first trip to New Bruns- 
wick and I hope not my last. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGY OF AMERICAN 





TROUT STREAMS 


INSECT FOOD OF TROUT AND THE ARTIFICIAL IMITATIONS 


WirtH ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY LOUIS RHEAD 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


The author was on the streams nearly all summer, yet he found it impossible to 
complete more than one article out of four that will later be issued in this magazine. 
Afterwards the series will be elaborated and published in book form with the four 
plates of flies reproduced in their natural colors. 

This delay arises from the difficulty in catching uninjured insect specimens, in 
keeping them alive long enough to paint them true to the living fly. Though sup- 
plied with a complete entomologist’s outfit, it is unusually difficult to overcome the 
many varied obstacles that appear. Mr. Rhead attributes such difficulties to being 
the reason why this important subject has never been done, and FIELD AND STREAM 
anglers are fortunate to have the first authentic pictures ever published in America 


of insects the trout feed upon. 


I 


WENTY years ago Mary Orvis Mar- 
T bury, in her book “Favorite Flies,” 
wrote: 

“At present, fishermen are chiefly in- 
debted to the fly-makers of Great Britain 
for copies of the insects alluring to game 
fish . . . and until we have studied more 
thoroughly our own. stream life we do 
well to abide by many of their conclu- 
sions; but there can be no question that 
in the years to come the differences be- 
tween the insects of the two countries will 
be better understood and defined, and that 
a collection of the water insects interest- 
ing to fishermen of America with direc- 
tions for accurate imitations, arranged 
after the manner of Ronald’s ‘Flyfishers’ 
Entomology’ would be of great value.” 

To-day, conditions remain the same. 
No one, as yet, has seen fit to undertake 
such a collection of American insects, al- 
though in the interval several important 
books on English insects have been issued, 
notably, Halford’s “Entomology” and 
Leonard West’s “The Natural Trout Fly 
and Its Imitation.” It would seem that 
the time has arrived, now that so many 


American fly fishermen desire a knowledge 
of this subject, for such a publication; and 
so a few friends have encouraged me to 
undertake this much needed work, 

In this and succeeding articles I purpose 
to describe and compare a selected number 
of the commonest insects that trout feed 
upon in a typical American trout stream, 
and to show side by side with these cor- 
rect artificial imitation flies, in order that 
anglers may better understand how to 
choose their own flies and thus be enabled 
to lure the fish with greater success and 
pleasure than heretofore. 

In this description it would not be pos- 
sible to include all of the large number of 
species and numerous varieties that in- 
habit the different trout waters of the 
United States, but I shall begin with 
specimens found in streams in the moun- 
tainous regions of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and afterwards take up those 
common to the more northern parts of 
Maine and Canada. 

At the present time, American artificial 
flies are, almost exclusively, what may be 
called “fancy flies,’—that is, tied flies 
made of colored feathers, without much 
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attempt at imitating the natural insects. 
The question may possibly be asked, “If 
fancy flies entice trout, is not the object 
for which they are intended attained?” 
My reply is, that good imitations of the 
insects that trout take are sure to prove 
more effective and make far more inter- 
esting sport. The great majority of ex- 
pert anglers at the present time rely on 
the fly-makers of the British Isles for 
their trout and salmon flies; moreover, 
we are naively assured, “They are tied 
specially for American waters.” 

In the illustrations accompanying this 
article, the angler will see a greater dif- 
ference between the insects of the two 
countries than is commonly supposed to 
exist, though in some instances there are 
species that are exactly alike. It is most 
essential that a true copy of nature should 
be used as a guide. 

Entomologists have divided insects into 
various orders, and each season finds 
them making new classifications, but for 
the simple use of plain anglers, who have 
no wish or time to enier into the intrica- 
cies of entomology, the use of a common 
name for each insect will, I think, be 
more acceptable. Among those pictured 
will be found specimens of insects known 
as May-flies, Duns, Stone-flies, Caddis- 
flies, Lace-wings, Alder-flies and Two- 
winged flies. To enter into details con- 
cerning the general classification of in- 
sects would prove wearisome and perplex- 
ing and destroy the purpose intended. I 
shall endeavor, merely, to simplify the 
branch relating to insects of interest to 
anglers. These insects I captured during 
the month of May while wading and fish- 
ing in the river Beaverkill situated in the 
Catskill region of New York. The draw- 
ings that accompany this article were 
most carefully made from the living in- 
sects, which, like fish, rapidly change color 
soon after death. They are numbered 
according to the order in which they were 
captured, beginning at the opening of the 
season, May Ist. It should not be inferred 
that the insects here pictured include 
every fly that appeared on or about the 
water during the month of May, but 
rather those most readily captured with 
a net by the writer as he waded down 
the stream at all hours of the day, from 
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early morning to dusk. They, therefore, 
include the most numerous as well as the 
commonest insects. 

During the early part of May, the sky 
was cloudless, the weather warm though 
windy, and perhaps a little in advance of 
normal. There was no rain or frost, so 
that the river, for the early season, was 
somewhat low. 

I have drawn the various artificial flies 
as | think they should be tied to imitate 
the natural insects, without any reference 
whatever to the artificial flies made by 
American or English fly-makers, although 
I have made a most careful study of the 
works on trout entomology by Ronalds, 
Halford, Leonard West and others. | 
would have no hesitation in pinning my 
faith on the angler who uses these types 
of artificial flies as against the expert who 
angles with the popular native “fancy 
flies,’ or even the imported English dry- 
flies. Of this I am sure, for every fly a 
trout takes alive at the surface, a thou- 
sand are consumed dead in the water or 
near the surface; and that to one natural 
fly able to float on the surface, there are a 
hundred which cannot. Because of this 
fact, I believe it to be the height of folly 
to fish exclusively with dry-flies on the 
surface. Wet fishing with two or three 
accurately copied insects is in every way 
as effective on the average American 
stream. I do think the dry-fly method is 
excellent on large pools, and placid waters, 
but the trouble is that trout prefer to lie 
in or near a rapid runway below, from 
which they get the insects alive, or dead, 
as they float by. 

No. 1. This insect, the first that was 
captured, is fairly plentiful early in May 
Although a day fly it is more abundant 
at evening, when it may be seen moving 
slowly along the riverside, its fat, heavy 
body hanging down as if too heavy to be 
carried by its delicate wings. Sometimes 
in crossing the stream it is blown to the 
surface of the water where it struggles 
ineffectually, unable to regain its flight. 
Its body and legs are a deep, bright yellow, 
and its four silvery, glassy wings, tinted 
yellow, lie flat on its body when at rest. 
It is a solitary insect, never traveling in 
pairs or in groups. The Yellow Sally is 
its popular name and it is taken with great 
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avidity by trout, though I have never had 
a rise on the artificial fly as now tied. 
The imitations all show bright yellow 
wings, erect or cocked, whereas the wings 
should be light blue-gray and lie nearly 
flat over the body with the hackle, horns 
and tails of a deep yellow. 

No. 2. As a choice titbit for trout the 
Gauze-wing is similar to the Yellow Sally. 
Its wings, which are of a silvery trans- 
parency, are wider and lap together more 
closely on each side of its greenish yellow 
body. The imitation should have wings 
nearly white; the body, hackle and horns 
a bright lemon yellow. This insect is 
quite plentiful shortly before and after 
sunset. It flies very slowly near the sur- 
face of the water where it alights at short 
intervals. In the artificial representation 
in Ronalds’ “Entomology” the wings are 
made of pale blue dun hackle, but I should 
imagine that from the trout’s point of view 
a light wing over the greenish yellow 
would be truer to nature. 

No. 3. This little spinner, or crane-fly, 
is more often seen among a cloud of 
March Browns that fly over the water dip- 
ping and rising as the two sexes meet. 
Sometimes the long horns, or feelers, pro- 
ject forward, then again lie flat on the 
back. In their wavy motion while flying 
they often touch the water and then are 
sure to entice a rising trout. When rest- 
ing on a stone or leaf their long legs fit 
quite close to the body and the horns lie 
back. 

No. 4. The March Brown is a prime 
favorite with both the angler and the 
trout. It is very abundant during May on 
the Beaverkill, flitting up and down over 
the water, sometimes fifteen feet in the 
air, where occasionally the sexes meet and 
fall together to the surface of the water 
where they are greedily taken by the trout. 
Whenever I see a cloud of these May 
drakes joyfully flitting over the water, I 
put away other flies, and fish more ear- 
nestly than ever with the artificial imita- 
tion. The pliable, long fat body of this 
insect soon fills up what space is left in 
the stomach of a trout. It is an excellent 
floater on the surface, and with its wings 
erect and bright yellow underbody, it 
tempts a trout to feed as no other insect 
can. The imitation of the March Brown 
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made by the English fly-makers seems to 
me better than that made by the American. 
This is especially so in the floating fly 
though I would much prefer the tail 
cocked up above the hook and the two 
styles of greater length. The wings 
should be gray mottled with brown with 
mottle brown hackle legs. 

No. 5. This large Crane-fly moves 
about, sometimes resting on large stones 
that rise above the surface, sometimes 
alighting on the smooth shallow water. 
They invariably move in pairs, and, 
though not abundant, they may be seen 
in their favorite haunts at all times of 
day as well as of evening. The body of 
the insect makes a good-sized tempting 
meal for a trout and a good imitation 
would not fail to bring a rise. I do not 
often see this fine insect in places where 
trout lie in wait for food. They seem to 
prefer quiet shallows, or rocky boulders 
on the riverside where the water is not 
deep. On windy days large numbers are 
blown off the stones on the water, but, 
unless quickly taken by the fish, they soon 
recover and rise from the surface. A 
good imitation should have the wings 
spread away from the body and the hackles 
long and coarse. 

No. 6. The little Sand-fly is a trimly 
built insect that flits about rocks and peb- 
bles, very active on its feet as well as on 
the wing. It is quite abundant and evi- 
dently a favorite trout titbit. It has four 
dark brownish gray wings which fold 
tightly over the fat, dark brown body. 
Though quite at home floating on the 
surface, even in rough water, it is never- 
theless most frequently seen about the 
stony banks of the stream at all hours of 
the day except from late afternoon till 
dusk, when it hovers over the water. At 
times, especially when flying, the two 
horns, or feelers, are thrown back over the 
shoulders. With American anglers it does 
not appear to be as popular as with the 
English, who have a most excellent 
artificial representation of it. If an 
artificial fly were tied after the pattern 
here drawn, I have every reason to believe 
it would prove a second best to the March 
Brown. To be most effective it should be 
made to float; indeed, all insects that float 
naturally should be so imitated, and fished 


























PLATE I,—TYPICAL INSECTS THAT ARE FOUND ON AMERICAN TROUT STREAMS 


























by the dry fly method. Those insects 
which do not and cannot float, but are 
blown about the water and drowned, should 
have the artificial flies made to fish by the 
wet fly method. 

No. 7%. The Alder-fly, while plentiful 
among the bushes and tall grass at even- 
ing, does not seem so much inclined to 
hover over the water as do many other 
insects. Nevertheless, it is a favorite 
evening fly and should be used as a wet 
fly only. It is an equally good lure by day 
as by evening, though it is generally used 
as second fly because, while casting, it 
cannot be seen so well as a light-winged 
fly. It is a very black insect and should 
have a solid black body, black hackle and 
gray-black wings. It is a larger fly than 
the black gnat, its wings being wider and 
hanging down on each side of the body. 
When there is a dearth of flies on the 
water, it is a good fly to use as a test in 
getting trout to rise. 

No. 8. This mottled Cinnamon is the 
only specimen of the species I caught 
during the month of May, though there 
are quite a number, both larger and smaller 
in size, of this Caddis family. This par- 
ticular insect, which floats on the surface 
like most of the Duns and may be tied to 
use by the dry-fly method, was found run- 
ning at a rapid pace over the dry stones 
at the water’s side. A correct imitation 
should have the mottled brown wings lying 
close down on the body. It seems to have 
been customary to have all flies tied with 
the wings well cocked up, in order, I 
imagine, that they might float smartly out 
of the water. Now that dry-fly oil is 
commonly used, the low-wing fly will float 
quite as well as the one tied on top of the 
hook. The body of this cinnamon is blue- 
gray mottled with black. There are other 
specimens that I hope to capture later in 
the season which have bodies of different 
colors. 

No. 9. I fail to see why trout should 
condescend to take the little black ant with 
its puny body encased in a hard black shell, 
when fat, juicy insects are almost always 
at hand. Yet I have time and again 
proved the artificial black and red ants to 
be excellent in coaxing fish to rise at all 
times of day. In the middle and latter 
part of May the ants swarm in large num- 
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bers, take flight and are blown over the 
water. Both large and small ants are 
alike in shape and color. The only dif- 
ference is in size. Both swarm about the 
same time. When at rest, the long wings 
lie flat on the body and are of a glassy 
bronze color. 

No. 10. This ugly looking black insect 
is fairly common among the willows, fly- 
ing among the alder leaves that overhang 
the water, and hunting and feeding on 
smaller insects. The body is a glossy 
black with brown-gray wings. An imita- 
tion such as here drawn would doubtless 
prove a good lure if used as a floating-fly 
near bushes, because the natural insect 
floats fairly well with wings cocked over 
the body. On the Beaverkill, where this 
insect was captured, black and dark flies 
are greater favorites than flies with light 
wings, in the early season before the green 
and gray drakes are up on the water. 

No. 11. This is another insect of simi- 
lar characteristics to No. 10 and was cap- 
tured under the same trees. When caught 
it was flying very near the water’s surface. 
The beautiful deep terra cotta body is in 
striking contrast to the black thorax and 
head with wings of a gauzy blue. It 
makes a handsome artificial fly and can be 
used as a floater and fished over smooth 
places near the willow and alder bushes. 

No. 12. This represents the well-known 
blue-bottle fly, of which there are many 
examples in various sizes. These insects 
are always more abundant near dwellings 
or near refuse cast along the stream. 
They are often -driven to the water on 
windy days, and, as they cannot float, are 
drowned. They kick frantically, spinning 
round and round till seen by a trout, when, 
flop! all is over. The artificial should be 
fished wet on windy days. 

No. 13. The cowdung-fly has always 
been a great favorite with anglers. It is 
exceedingly plentiful on the water on 
windy days and will float for a short 
period, but seems to be unable to rise 
fr ely from the surface like many of the 
purely aquatic insects. It makes an ex- 
cellent floating dry fly and the same may 
be said of it as a wet fly. The cowdung 
is tied in many different ways and colors, 
even showing the slight difference as to 
size and color between the male and 
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female. Some fly-makers have even gone 
so far as to make a combination of the 
two. Trout are much too wise when feed- 
ing to have a preference for either sex of 
any insect. Offer them a true imitation of 
an insect with which they are familiar, 
and ten to one it will be taken, no matter 
to which sex it supposedly belongs. 

No. 14. The May-fly, or Green Drake, 
is the largest (excepting the large stone- 
fly) and most beautiful aquatic insect that 
trout feed upon, and its long, fat body 
proves a very alluring bait. Indeed, it is 
so good that even very poor imitations are 
greedily taken during the entire period 
that the natural insects move over the 
water. These insects do not appear to 
rise over the waters of the Catskill region 
in vast clouds such as are described on 
British streams, or some other American 
waters, as, for instance, on Lake George. 
They are, nevertheless, quite abundant on 
the Beaverkill and neighboring streams 
both in the daytime and at evening. I 
have counted forty specimens of both 
sexes in one locality floating and flying 
over the water. The female floats grace- 
fully along the surface for a considerable 
distance, at intervals rising and dropping 
until devoured. In its flight it is of a 
decidedly yellow greenish tint and lives 
three or four days as here pictured; then 
the female changes to what is known as 
the Gray Drake, casting away its garb of 
delicate yellow green and appearing in 
one of soft gray. The wings become more 
transparent and sparkling, and the fly 
more active in this, its final existence. 
The male is smaller than the female and 
not nearly so beautiful or so fat, and 
changes to what is known as the Black 
Drake. The under part of the body 
of both male and female is pale yel- 
low. 

The Green Drake, while the most lus- 
cious and tempting of trout food during 
the month of May, is not, by any means, 
the most abundant of the insects found in 
the locality here described, and a good 
imitation is an unfailing lure for the large 
sized Brown and Rainbow trout. The 
Green Drake, alternated with the March 
Brown, both tied on a No. 8 hook, is a fly 
unequalled for use in May, indeed, even 
through the month of June. 
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No. 15. This insect is large enough to 
use in its natural state if impaled by the 
thorax on a No. 6 hook and carefully 
manipulated with a fine nine-foot leader, 
as you would a worm, in various runways 
on pools where trout lie. Stone-flies vary 
in size and color, according to genus, and 
are to be found in great abundance on a 
river which has a rocky or stony bottom. 
When the creeper is ready to change into 
a fly, it seeks the edge of the stream and 
attaches itself by a glue-like substance to 
the under side of a stone. It then crawls 
to the upper side of the stone or to the 
stem of an aquatic plant, where the skin 
splits open, permitting the wings or “per- 
fect fly” to escape. It prefers to come out 
in the dusk, or on dark days, and flies more 
often at evening. Its lower wings are 
much larger than the upper and are placed 
quite far down on the third segment of 
the thorax; thus in flight it appears like 
two insects moving very slowly in the air. 
When at rest the wings lie flat and hang 
folded together, a little wider than the 
back and extending some distance over the 
tail. 

Stone-flies do not drop on the surface to 
deposit their eggs as do the Drakes, but 
Halford states in his “Entomology”: “The 
female drops them probably while flying 
at some distance above the water and they 
separate as they sink towards the bed of 
the river.” The fly when it first emerges 
from its case is quite soft and of a pale 
yellow, but soon changes to a deeper 
brown. At all times it is heavy in flight. 
The slightest touch disables it and it can- 
not rise from the surface, if, by accident, 
it touches the water. 

No. 16. The handsome little Blue Dun 
is an excellent floater and should be fished 
at the surface where it may be seen plen- 
tifully at all times of day and evening. 
The wings and feet change to a brownish 
color according to temperature and season, 
and to this fact is due the variety of names 
under which it is known, such as the Cock- 
winged Dun, Hare’s Ear and many others. 

No. 17. The Yellow Dun is similar to 
the Blue Dun, only smaller. Its yellow 
body is fat and must prove a dainty trout 
morsel, for it floats fearlessly, always at 
the surface, and is taken in great numbers. 
No. 18. This early green grasshopper 
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is included in this selection because I re- 
peatedly saw it flying from the meadows 
to the water’s surface where it kicked and 
buzzed around sufficiently lively to attract 
the larger fish twenty yards away. It is 
quite tough enough to use in its natural 
state and a mighty good lure it proves, 
especially for big Browns and Rainbows, 
and equally so for bass when they inhabit 
the same water, which is the case in the 
lower Beaverkill. This insect is not over 
plentiful and hard to catch. I doubt if any 
artificial imitation would attract trout un- 
less it could be played to kick and buzz as 
the natural insect does on a placid surface. 

It was my intention to conclude this list 
with the Shad-fly, of all insects by far the 
most abundant on these streams, but I was 
unable to secure a good specimen. An 
old resident angler asserts that the annual 
shad rise was much later this season than 
at any time during the past forty years. 
This rise usually occurs some time be- 
tween the 15th and 25th of May, according 
to the temperature, but this season the 
latter half of the month was unusually 
cold with north winds and frost prevailing 
most of the time, and although the cold 
did not affect to any extent the customary 
rise of other species, it did affect the 
shad. 

I venture to assert that this selection of 
insects is sufficient for the purpose of the 
practical fly-fisher during the month of 
May. Some of these insects continue over 
the water through June or even longer, 
while others appear before May, in fact 
even as early as March. , 

I by no means expect that anglers will 
at once put away their fancy flies, or the 
imported dry flies, in favor of my new 
suggested artificial imitations, for it still 
remains to be seen what results can be ob- 
tained from a trial of these new patterns, 
which, for my own satisfaction, are being 
tied by a first-class maker. I think it quite 
likely this selection will be found useful 
for fishing in all trout waters of the tem- 
perate regions, comprising the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and possibly Vermont and 
some portions of the Middle West. 

Concerning the radical changes I sug- 
gest, particularly that of tying flat wings 
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lower down over the body and cocked 
wings closer together instead of spreading 
them out, in order that the artificial may 
more closely follow the natural insects, I 
would ask thoughtful trout anglers to con- 
sider these matters further than I am able 
to do in a short article. I am convinced 
there is room for considerable improve- 
ment in the matter of making artificial 
trout flies, and that when better imitations 
are produced hundreds of useless ones 
now being sold will be discarded. 

Before concluding this first article a few 
words may be said concerning fishing con- 
ditions in May, which month is by far the 
best trout month in the year,—that is, in 
the temperate zone. 

Insect food is most abundant, the waters 
still cold, trout are more voracious,—there- 
fore more gamy. Most always April air is 
chilly, for that reason flies on the wing are 
scarce. The water is mostly melted snow 
and ice, too cold for caddis and other 
bottom worms to come out of the mud and 
sand and fasten themselves on submerged 
rocks and boulders, even minnows are not 
so active as they are in May. 

I rarely catch a brown trout during the 
latter half of April, and when I do, they 
are poor, thin, ill-conditioned things. In 
the Catskill region the brown trout begins 
heavy feeding about the middle of May 
and they soon regain their plumpness by 
continuously eating, night and day. 

They never stop eating like they do in 
summer, when they only feed at night 
from sundown. On the first of May | 
caught a nineteen-inch trout on a big 
nightwalker during a stream flood that 
was so emaciated and thin as to weigh 
but a pound and a half, whereas in fine 
condition it would be at least a pound 
heavier. As I would never eat such a 
skinny looking thing, I put it back in the 
stream, uninjured. With the speckled 
trout conditions are entirely different. 
They are exceedingly active in play, attack 
both fly and bait with equal vim, are plump 
and in splendid condition when the season 
opens. 

This establishes a fact, I think, that the 
brown trout does little or no feeding 
during the winter, and the brook or 
speckled trout feed at all seasons. 
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FISHING LAKE FAIRVIEW WITH PETE 


BY EDWARD HUNTINGTON WILLIAMS, M.D. 


to have Pete along when you go to 

Lake Fairview fishing: you can go 
there alone, and fish alone, if you like. 
But if you wish to be sure of getting a 
good string of fish, and of seeing a real 
fisherman—and incidentally, be sure that 
you find Lake Fairview instead of some 
spurious imitation that thrusts itself across 
your stumbling trail—you’d better take 
Pete and be happy. 

If you are a trout fisherman there are 
several reasons why you will wish to fish 
in Fairview. The first is, of course, that 
it swarms with trout; the second, because 
probably not more than a score of fisher- 
men, all told, have ever wet a fly in this 
gem of a lake, set in mountain points 
There is some satisfaction in being one of 
such a select company. 

And even if your catch happens to be 
small, you can at least plume yourself on 
having done a mountain-climbing stunt 
worthy of a real sportsman, albeit Pete 
has made the climb so much easier that 
you do feel somewhat tenderfootish in 
comparison. However, Pete has been ta- 
king lessons of mountain sheep for twenty 
years, so there’s a reason. 

Lake Fairview is located some eleven 
thousand feet skyward, in the Colorado 
Rockies. Roughly speaking, it is thirteen 
miles from the nearest railroad station 
horizontally, and two miles vertically. 
And as the last five miles must be done 
on foot—some of the way on all-fours, 
@ la goat—you can see why so few fisher- 
men have ever fished it. 

The best way to reach the lake is by 
easy stages, fishing as you go along, and 
saving the hardest climb and the best fish- 
ing as a culminating achievement. The 
railroad will drop you off at Thomasville, 
and from there you can ga by wagon or on 
horseback to Pete’s log-cabin camp at 
Wood’s Lake, eight miles along the road 
to Fairview. This is the place to make 


O' course, it isn’t absolutely necessary 





your headquarters, put in a few days 
catching easy strings of fish, and getting 
acquainted with Pete. Then, when this 
easy fishing begins to cloy, and you feel 
the call of the jagged mountain peaks 
back of your cabin becoming irresistible, 
get on your climbing togs and ask Pete 
to take you up to Fairview. 

Pete is an interesting character, a devel- 
opment of the Rocky Mountain region— 
good citizen, good sportsman, good fellow. 
Twenty years ago he climbed up into the 
mountains of Colorado to dig a hole in the 
ground and make a fortune. He dug the 
hole, but missed the fortune. That cured 
him of the mining fever. Then he took 
up ranching as a business and the study 
cf trout as a recreation, and has been 
prospering ever since. 

On his ranch there were mountain 
streams and lakes swarming with trout. 
There were deer, too, and bears, wolves, 
and mountain lions. Formerly there had 
been beavers also, but unfortunately those 
furry fellows that had luxuriated in the 
lake and stream about the place where 
Pete’s cabins now stand had been exter- 
minated by the early trappers. 

Now, it happens that Pete is particu- 
larly fond of the companionship of beav- 
ers. So one day he strapped a couple of 
panniers on a pony and made a friendly 
raid on a beaver colony twenty miles 
down the valley. It was a friendly raid, 
notwithstanding the fact that a prosperous 
pair of young beavers were lured by 
stealth away from their ancestral homes, 
and carried forcibly and against their 
wills to a new and uninhabited country. 
For this same country, as the beavers soon 
discovered, was teeming with delicious 
beaver foods, and inhabited by a friendly, 
protecting monarch. 

All this happened ten years ago. Now 
the waters of Pete’s lake form the swim- 
ming pool for several colonies of beavers. 
And what appears to be the old original 
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he would probably have seen a little 








pair that made the journey over the rough brown head, with keen, bead-like eyes, 
trail in the jolting panniers have their swimming beside him unconcernedly. A 
mud-walled, log-thatched house not more moment later he would have seen the head 
than a hundred yards from Pete’s own disappear, a flat tail a foot in diameter 
cabin. rise a few inches above the surface of the 

Frequently the fly-fisherman, coasting water as the beaver dove, and then sud- 


denly brought dowi flat- 
wise upon the surface 
with a resounding whack. 

For these beavers have 
lost most of their native 
shyness—a fact that 
speaks volumes for 
Pete’s good treatment. 
They even go so far at 
times as to impose upon 
their benefactor’s good 
nature, even to the ex- 
tent of stealing articles 
from him, and, upon one 
occasion, eating up his 
best wagon bridge, which 
had cost him long and 
earnest toil. 

From this it will be 
discovered that the 
beaver is not always the 
exemplary creature of 
ceaseless activity con 
stantly held up as an ex 
ample to lazy boys. It 
doesn’t do work for 
work’s sake, by any 
means. Like all the rest 
of us, it works only be 
cause it has to. And 
when it finds a chance to 
“soldier,” or a way of 
doing anything easier, it 
jumps at the chance to 
loaf and take things easy. 
That was why Pete's 
bridge suffered. 

It was in the early 
spring, when the snow 
on the mountain side 
was still two feet deep. 
This made it hard for 


about the shores of the lake just at sun- the beavers to get their nightly rations of 
down, will be startled by a sharp “spat” aspen bark. For the aspen trees near the 
on the water right beside his boat—a water’s edge had been cut down and the 
sound like that of a board struck flatwise bark devoured in former seasons. Each 
suddenly on the surface of the water. night the beavers would climb a hundred 
Had he been less intent on his fishing yards or so up the hill, cut down the cho- 
sen saplings with their chisel-like teeth, 

















and drag them down to the top of the mud 
house, where the bark could be peeled off 
and devoured at leisure, and in safety 
trom prowling wolf or cougar. 

Had the beavers been the proverbial 
lovers of hard work that legend credits 
them with being, they 
would not have tried to 
shirk this task. But, as 
[ have just said, they are 
loafers at heart. And 
so when they found that 
their friend and benefac- 
tor, Pete, was building a 
fine new bridge of aspen 
saplings only twenty 
yards away, these much- 
vaunted workers pro- 
ceeded to steal said sap- 
lings rather than go a 
few yards farther up the 
hill and cut some of their 
own. In a single night 
the beavers practically 
undid—and _ ate—all 
Pete’s work of the week 
before. 

Since there seemed 
ncthing else he could do 
about it, Pete compro- 
mised with the robbers. 
He spent the following 
day cutting and hauling 
aspen saplings from the 
hillside and depositing 
them at the very door of 
the beavers’ house. This 
supply kept the little fel- 
lows busy long enough 
for the saplings on the 
bridge to dry out and 
lose their tempting suc- 
culency. 

But the beavers did 
not confine their depre- 
dations to stealing a 
bridge from their mas- 
ter. On one occasion 
they stole a hand-sled from Pete’s little 
boy. 

The sled had ‘been left near the edge 
of the lake one evening. The following 
day it had disappeared completely. Not 
until the following spring was the myste- 
rious disappearance explained. Then the 
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missing sled was found reposing right side 
up with care on the top of a beaver dam 
fully a mile from where it had been left. 
The beavers had used it to complete the 
upper part of one section of their dam. It 
was much easier to steal a sled than to 





FISHING FROM ONE OF PETE’S BEAVER HUTS 


cut and haul wood from the side of the 
mountain. 

However, Pete learned long ago that 
beavers will be beavers; and it is all in the 
Gay’s work to him whether they steal his 
bridge or his boy’s sled. Nothing can 
disturb his perennial good humor. And 
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nothing shows this more than his willing- 
ness to drop his work and take a climb 
up five miles of trail to Lake Fairview any 
time you ask him to. 

I had made the trip to Fairview once 
before I took the trip with Pete last sum- 
mer, so I knew the difficulties of the trail 
up the trackless mountain side. Put I 
also remembered the reward awaiting the 
persevering angler who would make the 
climb. And as I felt the irresistible lure 
of those vast solitudes—places so inacces- 
sible that comparatively few men will ever 
know them—I persuaded Pete to take the 
trip and try for some big ones. 

We planned to start early the following 
morning, and had swallowed a _ hasty 
breakfast and loaded up our haversacks, 
when one of the young lady guests at the 
camp spied us; not only spied us, but 
quickly upset our plans. For this young 
lady, after informing herself as to where 
we were going, suggested that she and 
two of the other ladies would like to join 
our party. 

Now, nothing is more delightful than 
the companionship of the fair sex when 
pursuing the gentle art of angling. It in- 
creases the pleasures of the sport many- 
fold. But dragging a lot of timid girls 
over fallen trees, up slippery rock slides 
and across wobbly logs over deep gorges! 
Well, that is different. 

So I gently but firmly explained to the 
three young ladies what sort of climbing. 
wading, and acrobatic stunts one had to 
perform in making the journey. It was a 
summer jaunt taken only by jron-muscled, 
steady-nerved male animals—such as Pete 
and myself, modestly speaking. 

My talk was earnest and should have 
been convincing. It did convince some of 
the men of the camp who had begun to 
show symptoms of wishing to go. But not 
so those three girls! They were only the 
more convinced that the trip was the very 
thing they had come to the mountains for. 

The case was hopeless. But Pete came 
to my rescue and settled the matter by 
telling the girls to “come along.” “Just 
change those patent leather shoes, and get 
on your worst togs. And hurry up about 
it,” he told them. Pete is such a good- 
natured soul that if a lame mud-turtle 
were to ask to be taken along on a hurry 
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call anywhere Pete wouldn’t refuse him. 

When the girls had disappeared to get 
their “togs,” however, Pete explained to 
me that he had no intention of “dragging 
those girls up to Fairview.” He would 
take along one of the ranch boys, he said, 
and when the girls got tired (as they 
would in about half an hour) he would 
send them back under safe convoy. 

So we tried to be as patient as we could 
while the young ladies made their prepa- 
rations. But even Pete’s good-nature was 
severely strained when, after twenty min- 
utes’ dallying, two of the three girls made 
their appearance, still wearing patent 
leather, wafer-soled shoes—the very kind 
in which they were wont to trip along the 
city concrete walks. It was the only kind 
of footgear they had brought into 
camp. 

Pete wisely saw the futility of further 
Gissertations. Nothing would convince 
that type of young woman but being 
shown. And the only way to show them 
was—to show them. So he took the lead 
and we started, Indian file, along the trail 
up the gorge. 

Now, mind you, the first two miles and 
a half of the journey is easy as compared 
with the rest of the trip. But the word 
“easy” is used only in a relative way. 
Practically, the difference is this: during 
the first half one can get along fairly well 
simply by using both hands and feet; but 
on the last half there are places where it 
takes “all four feet and your eyebrows,” 
as the ranch boy put it. 

The pace Pete set, too, was a killer. It 
was meant to be. Not once did he look 
back, or slacken perceptibly for those first 
two and a half miles. I can swear to it. 
because I kept in sight of him all the time, 
at the expense of wheezing bellows and 
pounding heart. I’d have done it or died 
—as I surely thought I was going to on 
some of the steepest piaces. 

Imagine my surprise, then, when Pete 
and I stopped for a minute beside a spring 
that marks the half-way place, to see those 
three girls and the ranch boy rounding 
the last curve of the trail not five minutes 
behind us. They were red-cheeked and 
breathing hard, but were swinging right 
cn just the same. 

Pete took it for granted that by this 
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time they had had enough. So we waited 
for them to catch up to us. 

“You girls sit right down here and 
rest,” he told them sympathetically. “Jim 
has brought along some grub, and he can 
cook like an Indian. By the time you’re 
rested he'll have your lunch all ready for 
you, smoking hot.” 

“Well, but aren’t you going on to Fair- 
view?” one of them asked. 

Pete assured them that we were. 

“But you don’t mean to tell me that you 
still want to go?” he asked, astonished. 

To be sure they did! Every one of 
them. Why not? 

So Pete, gallant fighting man that he 
is, capitulated. Any wafer-shod, city-bred 
girls who could follow him at cyclone 
speed along two miles and a half of tough 
mountain trail which rose five hundred 
feet to the mile, and still wish to go on, 
could have that privilege. They were 
of the twenty-two-carat-fine kind of sports 
that he was proud to have along. 

So we took a hitch in our belts and 
started again. In a few minutes we were 
into snow banks a feot deep—melting, wet 
snow, more penetrating than water. There 
were snow rivulets to be waded, too, only 
a few inches deep, but almost to the top of 
patent leather shoes. And all the time we 
were climb'ng over fallen trees, up slip- 
pery rocks, and across the sloping ledges, 
with the air getting keener and thinner at 
the rate of about eight hundred feet ele- 
vation to the mile. 

Just at the top of the cafion, where 
there seemed to be a pretty clearly defined 
path between two huge rocks, Pete stopped 
and called our attention to the footprints 
of the fellows who made the path—the 
mountain sheep. And right beside the 
hoof-mark of about the hardiest climber in 
the world—this animal that revels in in- 
accessible, rocky peaks away above cloud 
line—two of our party left the prints of 
dainty patent leather shoes, French heels 
and all. It was truly a record of curious 
contrasts ! 

A few years ago we medical men were 
greatly worried over the impending doom 
to our race, due to the physical decadence 
and degeneracy of the modern woman. 
Some of us were sure that the corset and 
the high-heeled shoe were destroying the 
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vitality of the better half of our race. 
But so long as girls in high-heeled patent 
leather shoes can invade the regions in- 
habited by mountain sheep I don’t think 
there is any need for worry. 

This path was right at the top of the 
last pass, too; and in another five minutes 
we came in sight of the lake. And what 
a beautiful little lake it is, fringed with 
saw-toothed peaks, its cold crystal waters 
reflecting the bluest of blue skies, with the 
high-lights pricked out by the reflected 
snow patches along the shore. 

A big stream of water from the melting 
snow banks comes pouring into the lake, 
from below a_ beautiful cascade. The 
stream itself, for about two hundred 
yards, widens out into a short stretch of 
swift water that a trout loves. 

This was an ideal place for casting, and 
Pete had his line going immediately, while 
the rest of us hurriedly set up our rods. 
For be it known that Pete had set up his 
rod, line, leader, fly, and all, before leav- 
ing the camp, and had carried it all the 
way over that twisting trail without even 
a suspicion of inconvenience or entangle- 
ment. It was a most astonishing exhibi- 
tion of the same kind of skill that a deer 
exercises in running through tangled trees 
without bumping its horns. It seemed to 
be instinctive with Pete as with the deer. 

But those mountain trout were not ta- 
king flies that day, thank you. They 
would take spinners, however, and before 
any of the rest of us could get our tackle 
iu shape Pete had landed a gorgeous three- 
pounder. 

I say “gorgeous” advisedly, for that is 
the word which describes the fish in this 
particular lake. All trout are beautiful, 
some more so than others, of course. But 
for gaudy coloring I have never seen the 
equal of the Lake Fairview trout. The 
nearest approach to it are some of the red- 
bellied beauties of Canada. 

The upper part of the body is spotted 
and mottled, much like the rainbow trout, 
although a little more brilliant. But the 
entire under side of the body, from chin 
to tail base, and extending fully half-way 
up the sides, is a brilliant carmine color, 
as if the fish had been half-submerged in 
bright red paint. In some specimens the 
entire gill-plate was colored red. 
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In a way this description applies to 
some of the Canadian trout. But the 
l‘airview trout’s coloring is infinitely more 
brilliant, deeper in tone and richer in 
quality. 

I suspect the food that the fish obtains 





THE BEST POOL IN FAIRVIEW 


in this lake has something to do with the 
production of this brilliant coloring, for 
I found red coloring-matter in the fish’s 
gullet, and the tissues themselves seemed 
to be tinted. Be this as it may, it is un- 
questionably true that whatever the cause 
it has been working uninterruptedly for 
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thousands of generations. For there is 
no chance whatever of accidental contam- 
ination of the original stock of fish in this 
lake. The streams feeding it from above 
are snow-water streams from the peaks, 
the highest of which is scarcely more than 
a thousand feet above 
the lake’s surface. From 
below there is not the 
slightest chance for fish 
to reach the lake. The 
outlet itself is an im- 
passable cataract; and 
between that and _ the 
nearest lake below there 
are at least a dozen cas- 
cades that no trout could 
negotiate. 

So it is only reason- 
able to suppose that the 
fish of one direct ances- 
tral line have been con- 
fined to this lake for 
thousands of years. Of 
course, there is no rea- 
son why they should not 
migrate to the lakes and 
streams further down; 
for there is no obstacle 
to the downward pass- 
age. But so far as I can 
find, they never do, un- 
less, indeed, they change 
their coloring in the 
course of the migration. 

It is a pity, too, both 
from an epicurean and 
an angler’s point of 
view. For they are the 
finest fish, ounce for 
ounce, I have ever seen. 

Living as they do in 
water of a temperature 
that never rises more 
than four or five degrees 
above freezing point, 
and haunting the rapids 
above the lake, where 
they have to fight a current that runs like 
a mill-race, their flesh is firm almost be- 
yond belief. And it is just as delicious as 
it is firm. And when cooked and served 
as it was that day, when the fish had been 
caught, killed, dressed, and transferred to 
the skillet all within fifteen minutes’ time, 

















it made a toothsome and delectable morsel. 

Of course, our climb had whetted our 
appetites, and the size and beauty of the 
fish may have influenced our imaginations. 
But these things did not influence our 
friends who remained at the camp, and 
who afterwards pro- 
nounced judgment of 
the fish entirely correct. 

Just how large a size 
the fish attain in Fair- 
view is hard to say. So 
few fishermen have ever 
visited the lake and 
those that have gone 
there have usually been 
obliged to limit their 
fishing to a few hours 
of a single day. For 
one usually goes as light 
as possible in making the 
climb up there, and 
doesn’t relish the idea of 
lingering and being 
caught by darkness any- 
where on that trail, even 
when the fish are strik- 
ing fast. For it freezes 
hard, even on the warm- 
est night of the year, at 
Lake Fairview. 

Some __ enterprising 
fisherman ought to pack 
a blanket, some _ hard- 
tack, a hatchet, and 
matches up there and do 
some systematic fishing. 
Perhaps some enterpris- 
ing reader will do so. 
If he does I feel sure 
he will be well rewarded 
with ammunition for a 
true fish story that will 
afford him pleasure, and 
bore his children and 
grandchildren, for the 
rest of his life. 

For out there in some 
of the deep pools there must be old vet- 
erans of record size. And what a fight 
they would make, judging by the samples 
of fighting ability exhibited by some of 
the smaller members of the colony! In- 
deed, we were given a pretty good illus- 
tration of what should be expected by the 
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closing act of our day’s drama before 
starting for home. 

Pete, who had been cruising along the 
shore, came back to us, and with a twinkle 
in his eye asked which one of the young 
ladies would like to catch a six-pounder. 


AT FAIRVIEW—PATENT LEATHERS AND ALL! 


Naturally, they all spoke at once. But 
Pete diplomatically selected the one who 
had caught the smallest number of fish; 
and having changed the leader on her 
line and put on a larger hook, he baited 
it with a fat grasshopper produced from 
a match-box he was carrying. There are 
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no grasshoppers around Fairview, and 
only an occasional straggler in the region 
of the lower lakes. But Pete had captured 
this one the day before, and was saving 
him for the grand coup. 

When he had arranged the tackle to 
suit him, Pete told us to follow him quietly 
and peep over the edge of the huge boul- 
der just below us. We did so, and after 
watching a few minutes we were able to 
make out an object that resembled a good- 
sized stick of stove wood, lying in the 
shadow of the rock. Presently the object 
moved, and then we saw that it was a 
monster trout, a six- or eight-pounder, at 
least. 

When we had all feasted our eyes Pete 
told the young lady to dangle the hopper 
gently on to the surface of the water 
“and see what would happen.” She did 
so. And all of us saw what happened, al- 
though each one of us seemed to see it 
from a different angle, judging from the 
different versions I heard afterward. 
From my particular angle it was this: 

The hopper had hardly touched the 
water before the stick of stove wood we 
had been watching suddenly shot upward 
from the bottom, looking like an animated 
barber pole. There was a great splash 
at the surface just where the hopper had 
been, a glistening body rose half its 
length above surface, and then darted 
straight out for the middle of the lake. 
For speed, size, and activity, the impres- 
sion conveyed was that of a moderate- 
sized Whitehead torpedo turned loose for 
a record. 

Meanwhile the party of the first part at 
the reel end of the rod was having the 
time of her life, to say nothing of her 
troubles. It was a short, glorious expe- 
rience while it lasted—which was prob- 
ably about five seconds, if anyone had 
timed it. The girl and the reel screamed 
a duet—a sharp crescendo movement, ac- 
centuated by vigorous instructions from 


Pete to “Hang on!” “Stick to him!” 
“Don’t get excited!” 

Meanwhile the fish was streaking it 
straight out for the center of the lake— 
headed for Denver, Pete said afterward. 
And for all I know to the contrary he 
reached there safely and in record time. 
For at the highest note of the screaming 
crescendo there was a sudden full stop, 
the young lady’s arms were jerked vio- 
lently in their sockets, the rod doubled up 
like a loop, and then relaxed with a 
snap. 

A moment later, a hundred yards out in 
the lake, a huge, glistening trout rose 
gracefully above the surface of the water, 
making a great rainbow curve with his 
parti-coloring, and disappeared with a 
mighty plunge two yards farther on. In 
its mad rush for freedom it had run out 
the length of the line and had snapped 
the leader like a cotton thread. 

Oh, what a disappointment! 

“But it was just what I expected,” Pete 
explained. “Ordinary trout tackle won't 
hold the full-grown ones in this lake. But 
I thought someone ought to have the fun 
of hooking one, anyhow.” 

Afterward, as we stumbled and slid 
down the trail toward the camp, we dis- 
cussed the probable size of this “fish that 
got away.” Pete said it was a seven- 
pounder; I said nine; the young lady de- 
clared (and she held the rod and ought 
to know) that it weighed somewhere be- 
tween a hundred and fifty and a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds—a trifling differ- 
ence in the mere detail of exact size, but 
all accounts agreeing that it was “some 
fish.” 

By this time that same fish must be even 
larger, for I have Pete’s word for it that 
nobody has caught him. And this year I 
intend to make a trip, provided with spe- 
cial tackle, and land him—unless, indeed, 
some of my readers get up to Lake Fair- 
view before I do. 
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AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


V. Shooting Over Decoys 
BY CHAS. ASKINS 


or of his near relative, the American 

market shooter—anyhow they are of 
American origin. Very rightly our Eng- 
lish cousin will have none of them. He 
considers them un-British and unsports- 
manlike, to be classed merely as “Yankee 
tricks.” The staunch Englishman is a 
sportsman or nothing. His ethics are rock- 
foundationed. Rather than entice the 
birds by an unworthy device, which origi- 
nated, moreover, outside of his own coun- 
try, he prefers to crawl forty rods on his 
stomach to get a potshot—stalking the 
fowl, he calls it. Then, still by way of 
being true to his own unalterable ethics, 
he uses a sneak-boat and a punt-gun 
throwing two pounds of shot; lately, the 
birds having become educated to the range 
of a swivel gun, he has taken to using a 
motorboat and a _ six-pounder cannon 
shooting a shrapnel shell which bursts at 
a proper distance. Maybe it is just as 
sportsmanlike to use decoys and a 20- 
gauge gun—who knows? 

This is to be said, however, decoys lead 
to the death of a lot of ducks, and if I 
were interested solely in seeing that the 
wildfowl were not hurt, I should abso- 
lutely forbid their use. Next I should 
prohibit the possession of automatic shot- 
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guns, pump-guns, double-barrels, single- 
barrels, and breechloaders of all kinds; 
additionally I should forbid spring shoot- 
ing and all other shooting except in Texas 
which is right handy to me. Also, I would 
make the bag limit one hundred birds a 
season and the license fee one hundred 
dollars a year—nobody exempt from the 
provisions of this law except game ward- 
ens (game warden myself). Give the 
warden one hundred dollars for every 
violator of the law he manages to catch; 
and don’t put the depredator in a com- 
fortable jail or let him pay a fine, but force 
him to sit ten days on a river in a sand- 
pit in January, without his gun and with- 
out his bottle, wading the icy stream for 
exercise—I’ll guarantee results. 

As I said before, it is not my business 
here to tell how to keep ducks from being 
shot, but how to shoot them over decoys. 
The task is not altogether to ‘my liking, 
for I do not believe in the birds being 
shot—other than the few some friends and 
I kill. First find your ducks. Blinds are 
useless, decoys are useless, duck-calls are 
useless, guns are useless, skill is useless, 
unless you know where the ducks are. The 
birds are somewhere, remember. Good au- 
thorities have estimated that there are 
ninety-one million, seven hundred and fifty- 
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six thousand, three hundred and fourteen 
ducks in the United States—one for every 
man, woman, and child, but don’t let any 
state fool you into the belief that she has 
your duck and charge you twenty-five dol- 
lars for shooting it unless you know the 
duck is there. This way of paying fifteen 
cents for an instructive article of mine on 
the art of duck killing when there are no 
ducks reminds me of a shooting notice | 
once saw tacked on a tree. It said: 
“Shooters are welcome on this place. Kill 
all the birds you like; come to the house 
for dinner when you hear the bell ring.” 
There wasn’t a head of game on the place; 
there wasn’t any house; there wasn’t any 
bell, and there wasn’t any dinner. - 
Granted you know where your duck is, 
the next thing is to get him within reach 
of the gun. That means decoys properly 
placed, a blind rightly constructed, a duck- 
call correctly used. The veteran duck shot 
knows something besides aligning his gun, 
if you will believe me. Ona certain West- 
ern river, a few years ago, two market 
gunners killed seven thousand ducks in six 
weeks’ time. In the meantime the local 


hunters, and they could shoot too, killed 
anywhere from ten to fifty ducks apiece. 
One party planned artfully, executed skil- 
fully, knew duck habits, knew the entire 
game—the others shot haphazard as most 
of us do. 
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IN A PRAIRIE LAKE 
PLANNING A CAMPAIGN 

A good general depends for his success 
upon his plan of battle; this being based 
on what the other fellow ought reasonably 
to do. Duck shooting is no less a contest 
of wits. The wild fellows are not coming 
into our trap if they know it is there. We 
are not going to outwit them if they know 
more of men’s habits than we do of the 
habits of ducks. Waterfowl have general 
habits and local habits; habits peculiar to 
species and habits common to all. Who 
knows all about ducks, anyhow? How 
many can tell by the manner of the wild 
bird’s flight when he is preparing to mi- 
grate; when he has just come in from a 
three-hundred mile flight ; when he is cast- 
ing about lazily in search of playmates; 
when he is on the way to foraging grounds 
and when he is returning; when he has 
become localized and knows every mass 
of cattails, and when he is a new-comer 
and green; when he is looking for a place 
to alight, and when nothing short. of a 
stroke of lightning could prevent his going 
straight along about his business. Of 
course if my reader knows all about ducks, 
he knows more than I do, and for the less 
egotistical I can but catalog his studies. 

Circumstances alter cases—also plans 
for a duck campaign. There are places 
and times, now imore rare than twenty- 
five years ago, when anybody can kill 
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ducks. I have in mind a small lake in 
South Dakota in which a few thousand 
webfeet were hatched and reared, to be 
reinforced in early October by other thou- 
sands coming down from the North. De- 
siring a duck shoot, the hunter drove up 
to the sunny side of a haystack, hitched 
his team on the side of the stack where 
the hay appeared sweetest and finest, 
pulled the boat into an open waterway and 
lazily pushed out.a few rods. Not a 
minute of any time from daylight until 
dark but ducks were in sight. Wild rice 
grew in one end of the lake, and a great 
patch of blackened smart-weed filled a 
long slough that led out of it; tall cane 
grew everywhere, with reaches and arms 
and pond-holes of open water. Push the 
boat into a patch of rank cane to hold it 
steady, not much need to hide it for the 
birds would fly low and be atop of you 
before they knew it, have enough open 
water in front to drop the ducks into that 
retrieving might be easy, pull off your 
coat and place it over the ammunition box 
for a seat—it soon became too hot for a 
coat—light your pipe, and when a duck or 
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a pair of ducks or a flock came along fly- 
ing just right to fall precisely where you 
wanted them when killed, why, shoot! If 
satisfied to take passing birds, no decoys 
were needed; if desirous of making the 
work easy, with flocks of pintails and mal- 
lards beating the air and hovering, then 
throw out a few decoys. You couldn’t 
shoot at all the ducks, nohow; Lord no! 
In the old days I have shot until threat- 
ened with gun-headache, whereupon I 
would lay down in the boat for a nap and 
let ’em fly. Such was duck shooting in the 
Northwest twenty-five years ago, when 
telling a man how to plan a duck campaign 
was “carrying coals to New Castle.” But 
twenty-five years is a quarter of a cen- 
tury—to-day we have better guns, a hun- 
dred times as many shooters, and a hun- 
dred times less fowl to shoot at. 

A well-planned duck campaign in these 
days implies such a scheme of action that 
a proper bag can be made day after day 
without burning the ducks out. Just keep 
that in mind; the birds are not to be burnt 
out, if there is any, way to avoid it and 
still make a bag. 
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Generally the fowl will mass up some- 
where to roost, coming in from a little 
before sundown until well after dark, leav- 
ing at daylight. They will decoy on their 
roosting ground beyond a doubt, pile in 
on top of the gunner faster than he can 
load, despite all he can do to keep them 
out; even if the shooter stands up bold as 
a soldier, they will drop in, showing no 
sense about it whatever—for a night or 
two and then they will all be gone. More- 
over, they will be gone from their feeding- 
i ground, from their playground, 
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DUCK BOAT 

Man stands up to show position of it. 

gone from the neighborhood—burnt out. 
If the sport is to last, keep off the roost, 
and don’t fire a shot before daylight or one 
after sundown. If you have not had fair 
success, if it is the last day or two of the 
hunt, if you have no regard for the man 
who is to follow, then go on the roosting 
ground and take your toll—such is the 
way of the world anyhow. Knowingly 
burning waterfowl out of a resort is a 
simple, unadulterated form of hoggishness. 
Ducks should not only be allowed to 
roost in peace, but they should be privi- 
leged to feed without undue molestation. 
A wild duck has a natural and extreme 
regard for the state of his stomach; the 
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world in which to forage is beneath his 
wings ; why should he go hungry day after 
day in order to give you a chance to kill 
him—be assured he won't do it. 

I remember when two of us youngsters 
were shooting on the Minnesota River— 
at a place where the stream had broadened 
and enlarged into a lake. By and by we 
discovered that the mallards and the pin- 
tails, not the teal, left the water about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, nearly every 
one of them, going to some great wheat 
fields three or four miles away. We 


PROPERLY CONCEALED FOR POINT SHOOTING 


Note distance and placement of decoys 


thought it a wise scheme to go to the 
fields, dig pits and wait for the fowl. The 
first day we made a big bag, the second 
day a small one, the third day none, and 
the fourth we went back to the lake only 
to find it deserted as well. We had ruined 
the shooting by getting on the foraging 
ground, and that happens many times. 

It is true that there are localities, pinoak 
slashes where the mallards live, wild rice 
lakes, smartweed sloughs infested by pin- 
tails, shallow ponds where bluewings and 
spoonbills “grabble” for animal life— 
places on which we must shoot right on 
the roosting and feeding ground because 
the birds remain there all through the day 
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and night, but the rule of keeping off the 
roosting and. feeding ground holds good 
nevertheless. 

Where are we to shoot, then? Well, 
somewhere in the vicinity of the feeding 
ground, or near the roosting ground, or 
anywhere in the neighborhood, there will 
probably be well-hidden ponds, lakes that 
are not easily invaded by wingless crea- 
tures—filled to the neck, satisfied, lazy, 
the ducks will come there to rest and play, 
to preen their feathers, to satisfy their 
gregarious instincts—go there to shoot and 
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the line of flight from river to foraging 
ground. From twelve o’clock until even- 
ing the mallards plumped into Indian Lake 
where we were waiting for them. 

By and by something went wrong. The 
ducks were already in the swamp when we 
got there at noon, and very few more 
came. Presently we discovered the reason. 
Hunters had begun to overrun the Drum- 
mond marsh and the birds had taken to 
feeding at night, leaving the feeding- 
ground at daylight, thence returning to 
the river and the lake to spend the day 





A NATURAL “HIDE” FOR DUCK CALLING 


tell no one of your find. By shifting the 
blind now and then from one pond to an- 
other, from one end of the lake to the 
other, fine sport can be had day after day 
as long as the season lasts. 

The same scheme won’t always work on 
one particular ground. On a certain 
island-dotted, shallow, sand-barred river 
the ducks were using by the million (we 
will say million because the word is short 
and easy to write), coming in mostly at 
night and going out at daylight in the 
morning. Ten miles away was a great flat 
known as the Drummond Marshes—the 
feeding ground. Three miles from the 
tiver lay Indian Lake, a wooded, willow- 
hedged, brush-hidden swamp, rather off 





They had reversed their usual procedure 
by quitting the river at dusk. By getting 
into our blind on the lake at daybreak we 
had just as good shooting as before. The 
shooting must always depend more or less 
on properly “sizing up” the situation. 
Again on this river no shooting was to 
be had except on the bars where we dug 
shallow pits. A redhead migratory flight 
was on; the birds flying nowhere except 
down the middle of the river. They came 
in low, tired from an all-night sprint ahead 
of ice and snow, anxious to rest, so quick 
to drop among the decoys that we had to 
keep the sharpest watch to catch them ere 
they alighted. When a flock went on 
South they never came back, but more 
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flocks followed and for three days it was 
nothing but redheads with a few canvas- 
backs and bluebills. I will not say how 
many we might have killed nor how many 
we did kill. Ice formed in the still 
reaches, the north wind whistled and drove 
the sand into our faces—notwithstanding 
the ducks were pouring in, we frequently 
had to quit and race up and down the bar 
to keep from freezing to death. 

Whatever the plan of campaign, be sure 
there is knowledge and reason back of it. 
Don’t shoot after night or before daylight, 
not because the law forbids but because 
it is a fool thing to do. Let the birds roost 
in peace, feed in comfort, and don’t shoot 
every day from one blind. Don’t burn out 
the birds in Oklahoma because the great 
state of Texas lies to the south. 


THE BLIND 


Inland states generally prohibit the use 
of sink-boxes; some forbid artificial blinds 
of any kind, and others outlaw any blind 
which is built away from the shore. What- 
ever the law of the state, even where arti- 
ficial blinds of any kind are termed illegal, 
it is rare that a clear definition is given as 
to what constitutes an artificial blind. 
Certainly where ducks are shot over de- 
coys it is necessary for the gunner to hide 
behind something, and if blinds other than 
those afforded by nature were absolutely 
forbidden, it would quite do away with 
shooting on open rivers, the bare shores 
of lakes, and anywhere on open water. 

I am therefore going to take it for 
granted that the wildfowler is permitted 
to build his blind after his own liking, in 
accordance with the needs of place and 
time. This blind may vary from a bit of 
rushes, cane, or wild rice bent over the 
end of the boat to the permanent struc- 
tures erected in the Gulf of Mexico, with 
a locker for the lunch basket, a rack for 
an extra gun, a crate for the dog, and a 
swivel chair neatly cushioned. In France 
still more elaborate blinds are made in the 
cliffs along the seashore,—rooms dug into 
the earth, having a peephole commanding 
the water, and space inside for cooking, 
eating, and sleeping. On an island in the 
Tennessee River, below the Mussel Shoals, 
a man made a blind by tunneling from a 
landing place under a forty-foot bank until 
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he emerged twenty yards from where he 
started in, coming out in the very midst 
of ground baited for geese—killed 500 
there in one year. 

The sea ducks, canvasbacks, redheads, 
broadbills and others must generally be 
shot over deep water, from a floating bat- 
tery on the ocean, and from sink-boxes on 
the lakes. I have never been in a floating 
battery and do not mean to give second- 
hand information. Sink-boxes other than 
the floating type are usually affixed to 
piling, driven deep and strong enough to 
withstand storms, the tops just coming 
even with the surface; the box may or 
may not be permanently attached to the 
timbers. I have shot in them both in deep 
water and in shallow; also in sand so sat- 
urated with water that it would not bear 
having pits dug—in every instance I found 
the sink-box a killing device, and a devil- 
ish uncomfortable one. It savors too much 
of professionalism, either market gunnet 
or professional guide, to receive much con- 
sideration in these articles. The same ob- 
jection applies to all permanent blinds; 
they are rarely the work of the man who 
shoots from them. Blinds from my pres- 
ent point of view are the simple hiding 
places which a man can throw together in 
a few minutes’ time. 

Wherever wild ducks resort there will 
usually be found some native growth 
which will serve perfectly for the con- 
struction of a blind. It may be elbow 
brush, rushes, cane, wild-rice, swamp- 
willows, weeds, cattails—whatever plant 
grows rankly in the vicinity, being of a 
nature to afford a partial hiding place it- 
self, use that and little else. Study the 
surrounding vegetation, and do your best 
to imitate dense spots and clumps of 
grasses with which the fowl are quite fa- 
miliar. Don’t make a blind of wood in a 
grass country nor a blind of grass where 
nothing but timber grows. Jacob Staff 
tells of using an old, hollow, water-tight 
stump which he sunk in the open water of 
a Texas lake—he hid inside the stump. 
The snag served its purpose admirably, 
because there were similar stumps all 
about, but had it been placed where trees 
did not grow, it would have been about as 
effective as a United States regimental 
flag. 
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Don’t make the blind too big, don’t make 
it too opaque, don’t make it conspicuous in 
any way. Remember that if your clothing 
is suitable, if it blends, and you know how 
to keep still the ducks will not see you, but 
they will surely see the blind—may regard 
it as nothing short of a scarecrow. Any 
blind, however skilfully built, is worthless 
unless it fits its surroundings, and be very 
sure you leave those surroundings in- 
tact—broken reeds, trampled cane, the 
white butts where twigs were cut, any- 
thing that couldn’t possibly have grown in 
that shape, is as bad as a white tent with 
the smoke coming from the stovepipe. 

Don’t make a blind that is a corking 
good hiding place, but which you cannot 
shoot from without making perceptible 
movements. Neither should you so hide 
yourself that you cannot have a clear 
view in every direction, or at least in the 
direction from which the birds are ex- 
pected to come—no horse sense in getting 
into a blind which the birds will not notice, 
cannot see into, if at the same time you 
can neither see out of it nor shoot from 
it—this is on the same plane with being 
so well buried that the gun cannot be 
aligned without frightening the birds. 


Set the blind with due appreciation of 
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the wind and water; 


duly 
where the ducks are coming from, where 
they will circle, where they will turn, 
where they wiil hover, where alight, and 
where the dead will fall—no use in drop- 
ping birds in the current of a swift river 
or in cane so dense that they cannot be 


considering 


retrieved. Two guns in a blind are one 
too many; if need be, have two blinds but 
a few feet apart. When the ducks show 
an inclination to shy from the blind there 
may be something wrong with it, but more 
probably it has simply been used too much 
—change it to some other point. Do not 
destroy old blinds, however; leave them 
there for the ducks to become accustomed 
to—the very best blind is the one the fowl 
have tested many times to find it innocent. 
Don’t build your blind on another man’s 
line of flight unless you can lick him. 
Wear any kind of clothing so long as it 
is neither black nor white. If you must 
wear a black hat or a black coat, hang it 
on top of the blind and stay in camp play- 
ing penny ante. Yellow canvas will do 
in a dead grass blind and nowhere else. 
Sink-boxes are usually painted the color 
of the water, but the bottom of them in- 
side will be in shadow and the clothing 
should be a shade darker than the box. 





NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES WILL BE A CONTINU- 


ATION OF THE SUBJECT “SHOOTING OVER DECOYS” 



















TENDERFOOTING THROUGH THE 


RAINY LAKE COUNTRY 


BY BEN 


seen a meal cooked over a campfire. 

I had never slept on anything more 
primitive than a sanitary couch. I had 
never so much as paddled a soap-box on 
a duck pond. I had never seen a live wild 
animal outside a cage. Neither Indians 
nor moose have ever been on my calling 
list. On the whole, I was a prime young 
tenderfoot when the Canadian Northern 
dumped me out on the platform of Cook, 
Minn. The tail-lights fading swiftly away 
into the gathering dusk gave me a sense 
of deserted orphandom, and the ensuing 
silence was thick enough to stir with a 
spoon. 

Then a primitive wagon clattered up 
to the platform. P. G. and I greeted 
the nonchalant young giant who drove it, 
and loaded in our duffle. We had four 
pack-sacks, two being shaped something 
like mail-pouches and once belonging to 
the mounted police, two of them mere 
bags with shoulder-straps. A small quan- 
tity of provisions, necessary cooking outfit, 
blankets, light tent, a few garments, fish- 
ing tackle and guns completed our kit. 
We hopped in after it, and departed into 
the forest, winding and bumping over an 
infamous road, while small woods crea- 
tures scurried out of our way and mourn- 
ful howls arose in the distance. 

We had ridden about seven miles when 
two rifle shots rang out sharply, and the 
driver slowed up. 

“Torch-hunters!” commented P. G,, 
who is anything but a tenderfoot, and 
whom I regarded as the newest acolyte 
might have looked up to the high priest 
of Isis. 

“What are torch-hunters?” I requested 
humbly. 

“People who hunt with torches,” he 
explained. 

“Hunt what?” 

“Moose deer,” he told me. 


I HAD never caught a fish. I had never 


“Some rot- 





HECHT 
ten poachers, probably. It’s out of season 
now.” 

We turned a bend in the road. Two 
lights flickered ahead of us, and presently 
the bearers of them appeared in the dark- 
ness. 

“Give us a lift,” said one, with no rising 
inflection that I could notice in his ques- 
tion. The other merely cursed fluently 
and at random. Our driver remarked in 
a whisper, “Bad man,” but P. G., unterri- 
fied, invited them to jump in. The two 
extinguished their torches and clambered 
into the wagon, guns in hand, growling 
something in the way of thanks. After 
a brief silence, both hunters exploded into 
a series of startling cuss-words, and our 
driver, turning his head with a grin, in- 
quired, “What’s wrong?” 

The question appeared ill-timed to me, 
despite the fact that I was strangling with 
curiosity. But nothing was replied by 
the strangers, unless you can call another 
oath or two a reply. After another lapse, 
P. G, took up the conversation. 

“Been hunting?” he said. The torch- 
hunters inspected us carefully, but reas- 
sured by our driver that we were simply 
touring the country for our own p!easure 
and were in no way connected with an 
avenging government, vouchsafed that it 
had been “one bad night.” And, as he 
spoke, we arrived at Joyce’s Landing, and 
a hotel kept by two young fellows named 
Carr and Oliver, where we were to stay. 
Our hosts greeted us, helped us unpack, 
and expressed surprise at the arrival ol 
the two melancholy huntsmen we had 
picked up in the road. 

P. G. produced a bottle of Scotch, once 
we had arrived in the main room of the 
hotel, a rough interior decorated with wolf 
skins and heads, moose antlers and deer 
horns which once had adorned inhabitants 
of the bush about us. 


. “ 4 
“Let’s have a drink,” he said, “and 
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AFTER A FUTILE HUNT UP A LONG BAY THAT LED NOWHERE, WE DECIDED TO EAT 
DINNER ON ONE OF THE UNMAPPED ISLANDS, AND I VOLUNTEERED TO CATCH SOME 
FISH 


then our two friends will tell us about it.” 
He filled a tin cup with the Scotch, which 
the hunters shared between them, and then 
Simon La Cran took up his tale. Simon, 
be it prefaced, is a half-breed, deplorably 
lawless, widely known for his periodic 
sprees, his woodcraft and his profanity. 
He and his equally notorious partner, 
Max the Finlander, rode forth that day 
from Cook, more cr less sober. Simon 
virtuously assured us that, despite their 
guns and torches, they were merely going 
home, it being close season and illegal to 
runt. But on the way they saw fresh 
moose-sign. 

“It was wr-rong!” exclaimed Simon-- 
the natives about us smiled openly at his 
moral regard—“but we need meat, law or 
no law. An’ so we led our horse into 
de bush, an’ look for the moose. One, 
two, t’ree hours we make along t’rough 


de bush wit’ both torch. There is no 
moon. Everythin’ is fine an’ dark, w’en 
Max stop an’ point one, two hundred feet 
away. I look. Behin' a tree I see heem 
—a pair of black eye shinin’ wit’ de light 
from de torch.” 

Here Simon’s feelings mastered him. 
Then he continued, his eyes fixed intently 
upon the bottle of Scotch. 

“I give Max my torch, an ’I lift my 
gun. Holy Mike! another pair of eye 
come alongside de first one. It is an easy 
mark. In two second it is all over. I hit 
‘em both, an’ Max run ahead when he 
hear ’em fall, an’ then I take my torch 
an’ follow. What do I see? Holy Gar! 
I fin’ heem, my partner, Max, hollering 
an’ pullin’ his hair like he gone mad. 

“I ask him what de matter, an’ he holler 
‘Look!’ I ’ave kill both our dam’ horse! 
Right between de eye, each one. Two 



















































“MANY TIMES YOU WILL HAVE CLOSE 
SHAVES IN THE WILDERNESS, BUT NEVER 
ONE CLOSER THAN THIS” 


hundred dollar he cost, an’ both dead like 
door-nail.” 

Max the Finn groaned, and Simon, 
overcoming his diffidence through grief, 
reached with a swoop for the bottle of 
Scotch. 

After consuming a considerable quantity 
of the whiskey, they departed, somewhat 
consoled. The story has become a classic 
by now. 

Next morning, after a wonderful sun- 
rise across Lake Vermilion—the first sun- 
rise I had ever seen outside a city—we 
loaded the birch-bark canoes with our 
traps, and set off along the beautiful wood- 
ed and island-jeweled lake in the crisp 
cool of the Autumn day. After a few 
miles P. G. suggested that I troll a while. 
My line stretched out behind us gradually 
as we moved along. Ten minutes I waited; 
and then I experienced my first fisher- 
man’s thrill. Something jerked violently 
on the hook. A succession of more des- 
perate jerks ensued, and I emitted a yell 
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“Pull him in slowly,” counselled P. G., 
with an indulgent smile. “Plenty of 
time.” 

I wound up the reel, my prey becoming 
more active with each shortening of the 
line, until his emotion threatened to over 
turn our light canoe. I caught a glimpse 
of him—a monstrous creature, thrashing 
wildly in the clear depths—and then he 
dived. 

“Just keep the line tight,” encouraged 
P. G., who was becoming visibly excited 
“Take your time.” 

The fight grew hotter. But at last | 
had him tight against the canoe, and P. 
G. scooped him in. He landed with a 
furious flop, and lambasted the bottom of 
the canoe with a crazy tail. I gazed with 
pride and admiration at my first catch— 
a ten-pounder—hope to die—and P. G., 
seizing him dexterously by the head, dis- 
located his neck. “A pickerel,” he com- 
mented, “or more correctly a species of 
pike.” Glory enveloped my head like a 
visible halo. 

Our guide had mentioned earlier that 
we would take in the Indian camp on 
our way, and now he hailed us across the 
water. 

“This is Wake "Em Up Bay we're pass- 
ing. Camp’s right here.” 

We headed in to shore, and landed on 
the site of the Indian camp. At this sea- 
son of the year it was deserted, a few 
log-houses being the only evidence of for- 
mer occupation. ‘“There’s a cemetery up 
here a little way,” explained the guide, 
and we walked for ten minutes inland. 

A small plot of ground it was, with a 
crude fence around it, and looked like a 
collection of dog-kennels and bird-houses 
scattered irregularly about the ground. 
Our guide smiled as I looked at the spot 
in amazement. 

“Most strangers mistake this for a bee- 
hive, or something,” he explained. “It’s 
really a cemetery, though. In Summer 
time the birds nest in those little houses. 
There’s a missionary in the village who 
objects to this sort of burying. He got 


the Indians to plant a few crosses along- 
side the graves, but the mourners would 
sneak back in the night and lay out a 
feed on top of the ground to satisfy the 
They 


Bad Spirits and the Good Spirits. 























used to hang the dead men’s pet clothes 
up in a tree, too, and even now they some- 
times bury them along with the dead.” 
We moved carefully through the graves. 
“Here’s where the old chief Wakemup is 
buried,” said our guide, pointing out a 


slightly larger kennel. “He was a great 
old man. His son, young Wakemup, 1s 
just like him. Six feet two, he is, only 
he’s got a wooden leg.” 

The idea of a noble redman with a 
wooden leg added to the mournfulness 
engendered by the burying ground. 

“Yes,” went on the guide, “he had a 
tough time with a moose one Winter, 
Wakemup did, and it ended by the moose 
charging him and knocking him down. 
Wakemup shot the moose with his last 
cartridge just in time.” 

I felt that 1 was becoming an experi- 
enced woodsman. 

We explored the lake all morning, and 
at noon-time lunched with a stranger who 
was erecting a cabin and who hallooed 
an invitation to lunch from the top of a 
rock overlooking the lake. 

During lunch the talk turned to wolves. 
and P. G, asserted that the popular belief 
of their hunting in big packs and delight- 
ing in the slaughter of hunters is a fal- 
lacy. “Four wolves howling make enough 
noise to be mistaken for forty,’ he de- 
clared. 

“They do hunt deer,” insisted our host. 
“I’ve come across numbers of deer in 
the bush, ripped and torn by wolves. 
When I was guiding two years ago I 
had a funny experience. I was out ahead, 
and had planted the party in a sort of 
clearing, intending to drive past them. 
I caught sight of a wolf for the first 
time in the ten years I’ve been here. I’ve 
heard hundreds of them, and trapped a 
number, but I never before saw one to 
shoot. But I got in sight of a pack of 
three, and drove ’em towards where I’d 
planted the party. One of them was a 
young woman from the city. She was 
stationed behind a log, and the wolf ran 
right over it, about four feet from her. 
I came up about ten minutes later and 
asked her why she didn’t shoot. 

““Oh, he came so close I thought he 
was tame!’ she said.” 

We indulged in a laugh at the unknown 
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young woman’s expense, and our guide 
followed up the tale with another. 

“It’s a funny thing about deer,” he be- 
gan. “You hear of things bein’ as swift- 
running as a deer, and all that. Well, I 
think a deer is the slowest animal there is 
—an ordinary dog can catch one, with 
three miles to go. As for wolves—there’s 
nothing to that. I saw three wolves after 
a deer two Winters ago. They roused 
him on the ice, and it was a straight chase 
for a mile. I was on the hill near Wakem- 
up Bay, and saw the whole thing. When 
the deer got into the bush he had a slight 
advantage—he jumped all the under- 
growth, and the wolves had to run around 
it. But after the third mile the deer was 
a goner. You could have caught him 
yourself on foot. The wolves did for 
him.” 

Our lunch was over, and we started on 
our way again. We paddled until we 
came to the end of the lake chain, where 
the Elbow River commences, and made 
camp. I was commissioned to chop off 
a few thousand balsam boughs and pluck 
a million or so ferns. I went to it, though 
I had no clear idea of what was to be 
done with the boughs, until the guide 
attacked them with a _ razor-like axe, 
shaved off all the small twigs, and began 
shingling the space devoted to our bed. 
We shingled several layers, and then I 
added ferns, topped with a canvas and 
a blanket. 

Meantime P. G. had been busy erect- 
ing a fireplace and building a fire. Two 
tall birch poles about ten feet apart with 
a cross-bar on top fitted into the natural 
forks in the poles, supported three birch 
poles hung by their forks from the cross- 
bar, which served to hang the necessary 
cooking utensils over the fire. Potatoes 
boiled in one of the pails, tea in another, 
and water in a third. In a half hour the 
wild, wooded spot which we had chosen 
for a camp had been converted into a 
scene more homelike than any I had ever 
frequented. Our guide was superintend- 
ing the frying of two fish, and P. G. was 
frying bacon. The magic of hunger and 
healthy weariness transformed each 
mouthful into the most savory of viands, 
and I gulped down my cup of tea without 
ever a thought of sugar—I, who have 






























“THAT EVENING WE ATE ROAST GROUSE AND FRIED WALL-EYED PIKE FOR SUPPER, 


AND I WAS SO HUNGRY THAT I DIDN’T EVEN ASK FOR SUGAR IN MY TEA” 


always maneuvered for three and a half 
lumps at the table. 

To reproduce the talk that takes place 
about a campfire is as difficult as trying 
to explain a melody. The charm of the 
stillness, the fascination of the bright, 
leaping flames, the curling smoke drifting 
away overhead in the darkening twilight, 
lend a magic to the words that are ut- 
tered. Also, you are willing to turn in 
at an hour which in town is merely the 
“shank o’ the evening.” I woke with a 
start, to discover that it was light, that 
I was unwontedly stiff in the back and 
arms, and that it was our second day 
of freedom. No train to catch for work, 
no stiff collar, no city smoke and dust 
and rush. I uttered a yelp of delight, 
and P. G. and I went down for a swim 
in the water flashing under the sunrise. 

From Elbow Lake, Minn., to Orr is 
something like seventeen miles as the 
crow flies and forty-seven as the fish 
swims. The map we had was a nice, 
clean-looking map showing an innocent 





river running obligingly between Elbow 
and Orr, with only two or three portages. 
But that journey from the placid, prime- 
val shore of Elbow Lake to the lumber- 
jack’s hotel at Orr near midnight is the 
most eventful, exciting and generally in- 
teresting trip I ever made. And I have 
been in two railroad wrecks and nearly 
went down with a ship at sea. We saw 
several moose—did I mention I had never 
seen a wild animal in his native wilds 
before this trip?—and had a row with the 
barn at Gean’s farm. It is the only set- 
tlement on the route, and the site of a 
famous Indian battle, forty or fifty years 
ago. The day was near its close as we 
left the place. We paddled half an hour 
or more. Then I turned, and again be- 
held the barn of the Gean farm. 

“It’s following us,” remarked P. G. 

“Let’s hit ’er up,” I suggested nervously. 
After another half hour, during which 
the barn temporarily vanished, we sud- 
denly burst upon it again, this time slight- 
ly closer. 
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I glanced apprehensively at it, for there 
seemed no way of passing it, but we had 
gained on it in the last ten minutes, and 
at length saw it no more. 

We lost our way, found it again, nearly 
lost our canoe down-river, and finally 
tumbled into Orr and a hotel. The last 
thing | remember was the sight of P. G. 
and our guide studying the map and 
tracing the next stage of our journey 
down Rainy and Kabatogama lakes. 

We traveled by train to Ranier, and 
then went by high-powered gasoline craft 
to International Falls, and slept in a bed 
there. 1 mention this as an occurrence, 
because for the first time in my life I 
had slept out of doors for a week, and 
bed was an event to me. Next morning 
we boarded the Manitowoc, a large-cab- 
ined launch which runs via Rainy Lake 
to Kettle l’alls twice a week. Our canoe 
adorned her cabin roof; our packs were 
gracefully disposed within. 

“This is the real country,” said P. G.,, 
as we stood on deck. “You'll find it no- 
where else. Here you have the real virgin 
forests—never been cut or burned—the 
bold headlands, and the big pines of the 
North.” 

We portaged our canoe and packs from 
Kettle Falls over into Namakan Lake, 
where we were to begin the second stage 
of our journey. That evening we ate 
roast grouse and fried wall-eyed pike, 
and after supper paid a visit to another 
party whose fire showed to the left of 
our own. They were a party of three, 
two Indians and a portly Englishman in 
the service of the Crown, who was mak- 
ing a trip through the Quetico Reseive. 
One of the Indians was squatting on a 
rock, engaged in some mysterious opera- 
tion which excited my curiosity. 

“What in the name of the red gods is 
he doing?” I inquired in an aside to 
P. G. Apparently he was in difficulties 
with something resembling a balloon. 

“Rubber mattress,” he responded brief- 
ly, but with a suspicious twinkle in his eye. 

I turned with increased interest to ob- 
serve the Indian. I have never seen such 
a look of pained disgust as was on the 
face of that noble redman as he blew 
furiously into the mattress in an attempt 
to inflate it. The portly Englishman was 
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superintending the work. Leaning over, 
he poked his finger into the thing, and 
remarked, “Not hard enough yet—blow 
some more, Sam.” With a grunt, the 
Indian renewed his labor; and it was not 
until the rubber mattress was filled en- 
tirely to its owner’s satisfaction that he 
ceased his superintending and exchanged 
greetings with us. We left him shortly 
to his comforts—he carried twe canoe- 
loads of them. Later I learned that the 
Indians wreaked a horrible revenge on 
him. They punctured the rubber mattress 
—thoroughly and finally. 

After breakfast we set out for the 
chain of bays and distracting but lovely 
rivers that lead from Namakan into Ka- 
batogama Lake. We spent the first day 
poking determinedly into half the mis- 
leading passages that line the route. A 
high wind sprang up, whipping the water 
into an alarming roughness, and we were 
loaded pretty deep. After a futile hunt 
up a long bay that led nowhere, we de- 
cided to eat dinner on one of the un- 
mapped islands, and I volunteered to 
catch some fish while P. G. and the guide 
built the fire. 

“Don't get to windward,” said P. G. 
“Keep in the shelter of the island and 
you'll be all right.” 

I pushed out. Pretty soon I remem- 
tered that somebody said the fish were 
usually found in the narrows here. I 
pushed further. Before I knew it, the 
friendly shelter of the island was gone 
and I was out in the midst of a wind- 
swept, heaving expanse. Now it isn’t the 
water that worries you in a canoe. It’s 
the wind. At the time 1 got out from 
under the island I didn’t know that; but 
about four strokes after that moment I 
did. I let the line go, and devoted myself 
to paddling. But I might as well have 
paddled against solid land. The heavy 
gusts, increasing each moment in force, 
held me where I was, and even blew me 
to leeward a little. I braced myself in 
the canoe and drove harder; and even 
as I did so the line, which I had forgotten, 
began to sing in the reel. 

“A fish!” I breathed, and dived for the 
line. Instantly the canoe swung broad- 
side on to the whitecaps. Never was I 
less grateful for a bite. But I wrapped 





















the line around the paddle and resumed 
my labor. There was certainly a fish 
on the other end. He yanked and dove 
and struggled until I could hardly paddle; 
and I decided that I had better head for 
the leeward side of the lake, about a 
mile away, and swung the canoe around. 
I learned some more canoeing during that 
trip, especially on the subject of a fol- 
lowing sea. And through it all the fish 
swam and fought and dashed about and 
made it almost impossible to paddle. About 
a city block from shore the inevitable 
happened. The canoe swung wildly, the 
surf broke over it and me, and the next 
I knew I was being rolled up on the beach, 
still clinging to the line. I remember 
thinking ruefully that meeting a husky 
and highly irritated fish in his own ele- 
ment was considerably different from 
meeting him in the usual manner. But 
my feet touched bottom, and I walked 
ashore, doggedly pulling the author of 
my disaster after me. He followed, flop- 
ping furiously on the sand beach. He 
was the largest fish I had ever seen out- 
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side a museum. Eleven pounds was his 
official weight, and a pickerel by birth. 
My limited experience prevented me from 
putting an end to him at once as he 
thrashed about, but I tried the various 
methods of dropping rocks on his head 
and choking him with sand. This is not 
exactly the correct way to subdue a fish 
after catching him, but it served. 

By this time the canoe and the paddle 
had been washed ashore. I rescued them, 
tied my fish around my waist, buttoning 
the reel in my trousers’ pocket, and yelled 
for P. G., meantime heading for the 
narrows, which was less than fifty feet 
here. P. G. warned me against it, but I 
went ahead, feeling sure that I should die 
of general discomfort if I remained where 
I was. It was a tough pull, but I made it. 

Next morning the other two swam 
across, retrieved our canoe, and, as the 
weather was threatening and evidently the 
equinoctial storms were upon us, in the 
afternoon we headed the canoe for the 
logging camp, whence a road led to Cus- 
son, and thence home. 


































RATTERIES OF JARS. EACH JAR CONTAINS 250,000 tro 300,000 EGGs 


PRACTICAL GAME PROTECTION 
IX. The Work of a Lake Fish Hatchery 
BY WILL C. PARSONS 


sures to posterity an unlimited sup- 
ply of the best food fish. 

Lake Erie is the most prolific fresh- 
water fishing area in the world. From 
the 540,000,000 eggs scientifically handled 
in the Ohio hatchery alone, enough fry 
are hatched to furnish six fish to every 
man, woman and child of America’s 
90,000,000 population ! 

This is not to be a story of blowing 
Ohio’s trumpet, for other states border- 
ing the lake have their fisheries; but it is 
written just to show that man takes bet- 
ter care of the fry than does Mother Na- 
ture. Before man took up the job of 
“nursery maid” to the fry—especially of 
the toothsome white fish—only eight per 
cent (a very liberal estimate) of the eggs 


Toss modern fish hatchery now in- 


would hatch. Under modern methods, the 
percentage is run up to ninety-five. 

How this marvel was accomplished by 
Ohio—and probably in other lake states 
as well—this story will tell. 

When the country was young, when 
means of transportation and preservation 
were limited and crude, when the demand 
was local instead of international, the sup- 
ply of food fishes in the dancing waters 
of blue Erie seemed inexhaustible. Na- 
ture provided for a limited demand in a 
bountiful manner; man had but to satisfy 
his meagre desires. There was a time 
when untold millions of passenger pigeons 
darkened the sky with their flights; when 
vast herds of buffalo covered the plains as 
far east as the Ohio River. 

They are gone! 
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Two vast resources of food supply have 
vanished; are but a memory now. So it 
might have been with the fish of Lake 
Erie. 

As transportation facilities were ex- 
tended, as the population (and therefore 
the demand) grew by leaps and bounds, 
an alarming decrease in the catch of the 
commercial fish became manifest. 

Men who had fortunes tied up in nets 
and boats, men who made their living by 
the sale of the catch, woke to the fact 
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that unless something was done their for- 
tunes were on the wane. In the meantime 
the demand for the catch was steadily 
growing larger year by year. 

Knowing that if all the chickens, cattle 
and hogs were killed for food in one 
year there would be nothing left to sup- 
ply the demand in the years to come, the 
farmer (1. ¢., producer) bred for the mar- 
ket; and, choosing the best stock, not only 
insured the supply, but bettered the price 
as well. Thus, bird and animal food were 
preserved for posterity for so long a time 
as human stomachs may demand it. The 
wild game, the moose, the deer, the goose, 
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the duck and the quail were either bred, 
or so protected by law as to insure their 
presence as a partial food supply for years 
to come. 

Again, the farmer rotated his crops, 
used scientific methods in the placing of 
fertilizers, and secured splendid results. 
The grain and the fruit supply were thus 
insured from year to year. 

It was after a careful consideration of 
scientific and economic problems of the 
food- fish question that the solution 
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came in the form of the fish hatchery. 

Now ninety-five per cent of the eggs 
properly gathered, fertilized and cared for 
produce fry. Think of that as against 
eight per cent under unregulated natural 
conditions. 

Not only are the wants of Ohio sup- 
plied, but the Government gets from the 
lake an enormous number of eggs. Last 
year to Federal hatcheries alone went 
100,000,000 eggs. 

System is the keystone of the hatchery 
fabric; science is the mortar that binds 
the mighty undertaking together. 

With modern nets, fast steam and gaso- 
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line boats (independent of wind and 
weather), one man can now do the work 
of ten as in the old days of oars and sail. 
In the face of the enormous demands of 
the cold storage men, in the face of ex- 
press-freight transportation, and a de- 
mand almost incredible, Lake Erie, thanks 
to the hatchery solution, is able to meet 
any problem that the market may put be- 
fore her. Only a cataclysm of nature 
could destroy the supply now. The collec- 
tion and hatching of eggs, the netting of 





the adult product, is as sure as the sweep 
of the sun from east to west. 

With ninety-two per cent of the eggs, 
under nature’s rule, destroyed, the rem- 
edy was soon found to be in an artificial 
hatchery, and this being decided upon, the 
details were soon worked out. Only the 
best of the fisheries experts were enrolled 
and only the best methods of gathering 
and handling the spawn were applied. 

During the summer months great 
schools of white fish remain in the deep 
waters at the east end of Lake Erie. In 
the fall they move to the west end, where 
the water shallows and where the reefs 
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(natural spawning beds) are found. The 
advance guard arrives over these reefs 
about the first of November. The spawn- 
ing is done between the 15th of Novem- 
ber and the 5th of December. The eggs 
being deposited and fertilized, all care by 
the parent fish ceases. It takes six 
months for the eggs to develop and hatch. 
Under natural conditions eggs and fry 
not only were preyed upon by fishes, 
insects, crustaceans, reptiles and fung- 
oids, but were also subject to the erratic 


action of the waves, the scouring of the 
shifting sands and the filtering down 
upon them of disease-bearing sediment, 
washed from the shores of the lake, cast 
upon the waters from steam and sailing 
craft, or brought down by streams in the 
floods of spring and autumn. 

Is it any wonder that only eight per 
cent of the eggs brought forth living 
young under the conditions? 

And now for the artificial—the scientific 
—hatching. At first, each tug, power or 
sail boat was accompanied to the nets on 
every trip by experts detailed by—in the 
case of this story—the Ohio authorities. 
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As fast as the live fish were taken from 
the nets, storm or calm, the experts 
searched eagerly for “ripe” fish, male 
and female. Sometimes the lake was so 
rough that the work was attended by 
great personal danger. Each “ripe” fe- 
male was carefully “stripped” into a large 
pan. The milt from the male was 
“stripped” into the pans, and the whole 
mass carefully stirred, insuring artificial 
fertilization. The milt of one male fer- 
tilized the eggs of from three to five fe- 
males. The stripped fish went back to the 
netters; the roe to the hatchery. 

The average number of eggs an adult 
female (over the legal limit, two pounds) 
would produce was 60,000. This method 
of gathering the eggs has been super- 
seded by a better one where the danger 
to human life is less, and the results to 
the hatchery sure. 

In the boat method, everything depended 
on the fidelity of the “stripper,” who was, 
in turn, at the mercy of the waves. A 
single breaker coming in over the side 
would undo the work involved in fertiliz- 
ing thousands of eggs. 

In order to insure the taking and im- 
pregnation of the eggs under the most 
favorable circumstances, thousands of 
choice adult fish are now carefully culled 
from the nets, brought to shallow shel- 
tered waters near the hatchery, and placed 
in roomy slat crates, where they are free 
to feed and rest. Experts visit these 
pounds at frequent intervals and lifting 
the “ripe” fish from the water in dip 
nets carefully “strip” them. The eggs 
are then impregnated—as in the boat 
method—and the adult fish returned to 
the fishermen who have caught them. 
The commercial fishermen are in hearty 
co-operation with this method. The re- 
sult is a higher grade of fish for the mar- 
ket, and a stronger, more fertile mass of 
eggs for the scientific hatchery. Natural 
selection applies to fish as well as to the 
animal kingdom. 

The process of hatching is simple. The 
impregnated eggs are carefully placed in 
five-quart jars, 250,000 to 300,000 in each. 
It is as easy to count the eggs as it would 
be to measure shot for a cartridge charge. 
The jars are arranged in “batteries,” with 
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water playing through each to keep up a 
constant circulation, at an even tempera- 
ture. As fast as an egg becomes “fry,” 
the little fish wriggles from the bottom 
of the jar to the top, and there, following 
the water, at length finds himself in one 
of the “live-tanks.” Here he remains, 
with thousands of other little fellows in 
water of an even temperature, until he is 
ready to be “planted” in some favored 
spot in the lake. It takes six months to 
hatch an egy. Science thus far has, in 
this, not improved upon nature. 

Then the growth, the catching, the 
“stripping” and the hatching all begins 
again in an endless chain. 

For a few days—until weather con- 
ditions are favorable, the little fish are 
kept in tanks. Then they are carefully 
netted out with a gauze scoop and placed 
in cans. The fishery patro) boat Perry is 
then loaded with the cans and, convoyed 
by a fleet of fast motorboats, seeks out 
the most likely spots in shailow water 
where the young fish will have the 
best chance to survive their natural 
enemies. 

The cans are tipped into favorable spots 
in the lake and the little fish are now un- 
der the protection of Mother Nature. 

The Ohio state hatchery put out 200,- 
000,000 herring fry this year, and in the 
fall will have a great supply of pike perch 
and pickerel. 

Croppies, rarge and small rock bass, 
rock bass (goggle eyes) and several va- 
rieties of catfish are raised at the Lon- 
don (Ohio) hatchery. These go to restock 
the Ohio streams. The white fish, pick- 
erel, etc., are for the restocking of the 
lakes. On this supply depends the food 
supply as captured by the commercial 
fishermen. 

The carp from the lake loom also as a 
huge commercial proposition, and thou- 
sands of tons are caught in Erie and sent 
to market. An experiment with two fe- 
males developed the fact that they were 
good for 400,000 eggs! The carp can 
take care of herself. 

There are about 2,000 boats engaged 
in the commercial fishery of Lake Erie 
and millions of dollars are invested in 
nets and other gear. 
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MANY GLACIERS CAMP 


CAMPING AND TROUTING IN GLACIER 
PARK 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


OLLOWING my usual Summer cus- 
F tom of “taking the family along,” 

we invaded Glacier Park about the 
middle of last September, the scheme be- 
ing to combine a trouting and scenery 
safari in the Park with a big game hunt 
in the Big River country, some forty-five 
miles southwest of it. This was Her fourth 
outing that year, the first being a ninety- 
mile canoe trip in April down Wading 
River in the heart of the South Jersey 
pines; the second a raid upon the pike 
and salt-water fish of the Metedeconk in 
May; the third a trip to Clearwater Lakes, 
Maine, in July, after bass, and the fourth 
was Glacier Park, in Montana. 

On the first two we took along our 
two older children, a boy and a girl, aged 
nine and eight years, respectively, and 
they had the grandest sort of times. On 
the last two, railroad expenses prohibited 
taking the children, but for those who 
can afford it, there is no reason why 
children should not form part of a camp- 


ing and fishing party in the Park, for the 
trails are not too hard or dangerous for 
them, and they always thrive on camp 
life. Indeed, in our party, as actually 
made up, was Artist Stick’s little girl, 
aged six, and she rode, romped and scam- 
pered the whole fifty-six mountain miles 
in from Many Glaciers to Glacier Park 
without the least sign of fatigue. It has 
been my experience that children stand 
trail travel better than grown-ups. Once, 
on a nine-mile portage, my boy and 
a companion, aet. nine and eleven, re- 
spectively, played tag around the team 
hauling the canoe for the whole nine 
miles; before we started they had already 
walked three miles with me, hunting up a 
team, and, when we arrived, Dave and I 
so tired that we lay in the leaves with 
our feet up tree trunks preparatory to 
making camp, they improved the oppor- 
tunity to take a little more exercise, racing 
down the bank, across the road and up 
the opposite bank with the momentum 
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OF GLACIER 
so gained! Don't ever leave children cut 
of any Summer proposition under the 
impression that they will get “tired”; it 
is you that will get tired, not they ! 
Getting back to Glacier Park; we ar- 
rived there after three days of pleasant 
and comfortable travel via Great North- 
ern from New York, changing cars only 
once, in Chicago, and we made Glacier 
Park station about seven in the evening. 
I had brought along with me two pack- 
sack sleeping bags, containing our outing 
clothes, tent, browse bags, side arms, 
tackle, cameras and small duffle. Also 
a trout and bait-casting rod and my 
Springfield-Mauser 7.65 mm. rifle for the 
big game trip. We each had our Mack- 
inaw coats with us in the Pullman, besides 
these two packsacks under the seats, 
which were our sole baggage, except for 
a hand-grip, containing travel and toilet 
kits. The only thing that I checked were 
two side-opening grub-bags, containing a 
standard grub list for four people for 
two weeks and the Forester cook-kit. I 
had an idea that grub would come very 
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COLONNADE OF NATURAL REDWOODS 


high in frontier towns, as it usually does, 
but when I got there I found that the 
prices at the Glacier Park Trading Sta- 
tion were very reasonable, hardly higher 
than in any big city; and you could buy 
anything under Heaven that anyone would 
be in the least likely to want on the trail. 

The first thing that we did was to walk 
through the snow over to the big Glacier 
Park Hotel, a magnificent affair, with a 
vast wealth of natural forest products 
lavished about its huge peristyle, a glori- 
fied Maine camp on a grand scale, just 
such a vision as I had often had myself 
of what could be done with natural tree 
trunks, skins, horns, heads, etc., worked 
up into an architectural design. Here we 
put up for the night, the price being the 
same as for any chalet in the Park, $3 a 
day, or $1.50 for bed and breakfast. 1 
first telephoned around the various chalets 
of the Park to find the whereabouts of 
Frank Stick, who was to be my chum 
on the trip, and finally located him at 
St. Mary’s, where he had come in with a 
train of horses to get us and our duffle. 
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Next morning we took the Park auto 
thirty-two miles in to St. Mary’s through 
the snow-covered mountains and prairies. 
Before eleven o'clock the sun came out 
and a big thaw set in, the forerunner of 
two weeks of as perfect weather as you 
ever saw, not too warm in the daytime 
and ice in the pails at night—just right 
for camping. 

At St. Mary’s I left the rifle with the 
Ranger, for firearms are not permitted 
in the Park, and the next minute we were 
shaking hands with good old Frank Stick, 
whom I hadn’t seen for nearly a year. 
He looked like an old settler, with his 
buckskin hunting togs, and it did one good 
just to punch him! Wife and | sought 
the seclusion of a couple of rooms in the 
chalet, where we changed from cits into 
our outdoor togs, and then Frank led us 
out to the horse corral. Now, I am a 
sailor by birth and training; I have sailed 
everything from a decked canoe to a full- 
rigged ship, put in my time before the 
mast and was an officer in the United 
States Navy during our late bickering 
with Spain. The only time I ever rode 
a horse was once when out shooting for 
grouse I came across one in a little field 
back in the woods with a lone apple tree 
and a sorry nag in it. I proceeded to 
board this nag in a seamanlike manner, 
and for about fifteen seconds had the ride 
of my life. He must have thought that 
a wild Comanche had climbed over his 
bows, for I let out all the diabolical yells 
that the human throat can devise, sud- 
denly smothering them with a confused 
crash of cuss-words in the branches of 
the apple tree, where he left me, snorting 
off in great indignation. So when Stick 
led the way to the horse “coral” (as I 
would pronounce it!) I surreptitiously 
made a cross on the calf of my leg and 
viewed the proceedings with a stout heart 
but with much inward disfavor. These 
craft didn’t seem to have any keels; only 
four bumpity, humpy and tumultuous feet, 
and I foresaw squalls ahead. Stick 
roped one beast and saddled him for my 
wife (who is an old-timer in the saddle). 
The second was a wall-eyed, skittish skate, 
evidently Stick’s own favorite; and the 
last was the Ship of State, a sedate brute, 
much given to eating; guaranteed not to 
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hop; rabbit proof; child broke; a general 
pet for an old ladies’ home. They pried 
me up onto this and rode gaily off, laugh- 
ing hugely. Now I object to any dashing 
cavalier riding off with my wife, so | 
spoke to the Monument, first in tones of 
firm command, then of vexation, then of 
rage, finally of entreaty. But he was ab- 
sorbed in discussing the merits of a thistle 
with himseif and did not want to be both- 
ered. Then | kicked him; it nearly threw 
me out of the saddle. Next I slapped 
him; busted a perfectly good hand. ‘hen 
I swiped at his ears with the reins and 
nearly took a dive over iis bows in doing 
so. Then those unfeeling creatures, 
Stick and my better half, came back, 
halted at a safe distance and jeered 
and joked at the Mighty One. I urged 
immediate pursuit, but Cheops wouldn’t 
move; his feet were planted on the im- 
mutable rock and his mouth was full of 
thistle. 

Then came my saving angel, a Western 
girl, galloping along at full speed. She 
snitched a switch from a nearby tree and 
passed it to me as she went by. “Here, 
partner,” she chirped, “hand him some 
of this and he'll go all right. Switch him 
on the flanks!’ she called back, turning 
around in her saddle. She waved a hand 
at me and disappeared down the trail 
I waved back a grateful salute and then 
belabored Ptolemy with the stick. He 
cranked up and began to move. A curi- 
ous, jolting gait, something like the Long 
Branch train when it puts on brakes hard 
on the bumpy down-grade at Branchport. 
An insufferable, racking jar, not to be 
endured; an agony of the anvil chorus 
up from below; I must stop him or die 
on his back! Then I discovered that by 
missing every other bump and easing 
down onto the saddle with the full tension 
of your leg muscles an endurable sort of 
discomfort could be arrived at. But 
Rameses was not satisfied; he hated to 
be left behind, and, as Stick and my wife 
had made off down the trail somewhere, 
he changed to a higher gear and began 
to go in long, loping bounds. This was 
awful! The horn of the saddle reached 
up under my vest and massaged my stom- 
ach, incidentally drawing me slowly but 
surely forward out of balance and over 
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“WHAT HORSE WILL WE GIVE MILLER, 
ANYHOW ?” 


his head. I reined him up just in time 
to prevent doing a Honus Wagner over 
Shalmanezer’s bows; whereat he stopped 
and ate another thistle. More switch, 
more bumps; but by the time I had caught 
up with the truants I had gotten onto 
the game and was able to put up a bluff 
at being a dashing desperado, a regular 
tornado on horseback. Oh, | was a dare- 
devil, all right! I even made him gallop 
right over those deserters and horse them 
off the trail! It’s a cinch, when you once 
get the hang of it, and takes nowhere 
near the time that it does to learn the 
moods and tenses of the Sea. 

The trail led up on the flanks of White- 
fish, overlooking Lower St. Mary’s Lake, 
with an inspiring panorama of mountains 
all about. We stopped often to look over 
the scenery. I was used to mountains, 
having climbed in the Alps for the better 
part of one whole season, but to a person 
seeing big mountains for the first time, 
Glacier Park must have a sublimity and 





PACKING THE CAYUSES AT STICK’S 
CHALET 
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grandeur alone worth the trip. Presently 
we entered heavy timber, and then down 
into the big ravine of Boulder Creek. 
Two young men overtook and passed us 
afoot with rucksacks on their backs, hiking 
through the Park on shank’s mare. There 
is no reason why this form of touring the 
Park should not become very popular. It 
is cheap, free, and independent; as, with a 
light tent and sleeping rig, the tourist is 
independent of hotels and can camp and 
stop anywhere as long as he pleases, only 
making the chalets to replenish provisions. 
They are so near together that not more 
than two days’ provisions need to be 
packed at any one time. Without the 
necessity for a heavy load of provisions 
it is easy to get up an outfit not to weigh 
over twenty pounds, and a man can carry 
this about all day through these mcoun- 
tains without the altitude bothering him 
in the least. 

Along towards evening we _ crossed 
Swiftcurrent and headed up the 
great valley terminated by Many Glaciers 
Chalets, on the borders of glacier-fed 
Lake McDermott, surrounded by the 
craggy and snowy eminences of Grinnell, 
Gould, Wilbur, Allen and Altyn moun- 
tains. It is a great country, a big country 
—one to make a man’s heart swell within 
him; a country of romance, where the 
tradition of the Indian and the frontier 
still hold sway; where a man in “cits” is 
a dude—a poor, half-clad apology for a 
man, whom the first rocky crag or wind- 
fall of down timber will make look like 
a tattered tramp! And Romance came 
upon us forthwith, for, in the dusk, with 
two great flocks of Canada geese honk- 
ing and visiting high over our heads, and 
the snowy peaks all about, came two pic- 
turesque figures down the trail, on horse- 
back, of course. They were Mrs. Stick, 
in her broad sombrero and cowgirl riding 
costume, and Walter Johns, the mountain- 
eer, resplendent in chaps, spurs and Stet- 
son, a most satisfying sight, with his rich 
trappings of fringed dark leather chaps 
with silver buckles on them, the inevitable 
vest and blue flannel shirt, silver spurs, 
and big-domed hat, with embossed leather 
band. They looked like two typical in- 
habitants of the country we had come to 
camp in. Set Stick beside them, in his 
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fringed buckskins, and you had once more 
the people and costumes of the frontier 
that was when the West was young—a 
frontier that now only exists in out-of- 
the-way corners like northwestern Mon- 
tana, the Painted Desert of Arizona, and 
the icebound trails of Alaska. 

My wife and I looked like importations 
from Canada. With the exception of 
screw-calked shoe-packs, I wore the rig 
that I have always used in the wilderness 
in the East. I saw no reason to change 
it; it looked different than the standards 
of the West, but Canada is some country, 
too, believe me! And though a mackinaw 
is not quite wind and water proof enough 
for the Rockies, it answers very well. 
Perhaps the best rig for that country 
would be a light, woolly sweater coat of 
woven llama wool, and outside of it a 
rain-jacket of rubberized cloth, weighing 
about nineteen ounces, in light green fab- 
ric, the combination being light, warm, 
wind and water proof, and easily stow- 
able. 

We organized a flock of impromptu 
horse races up the valley, everyone in 
high spirits in spite of the 16-mile horse- 
back ride for us two novices, and so ar- 
rived at Stick’s chalet about dark. Then 
grub and plans for the morrow. I had an 
article sticking to me promised for the 
Scientific American. I wrote it coming 
out in the train and had copied part of it, 
but could not seem to get it done and 
mailed. It had come out all the way on 
the pommel of my saddle and was now in 
sorry case. In fact, if I didn’t get that 
last remnant of civilization off my hands 
by the mail coach next morning it would 
never go, for that was the last trip of the 
mail coach to Many Glaciers that season. 
So I sat up till one o’clock a. m. and fin- 
ished the infernal thing, thereby acquiring 
a headache. Never disappoint an editor, 
if it costs a lung! 

Getting back to our plans: The pike- 
fishing at Lake Sherburne was througi 
for the season. All summer long they lie 
up on the flats like so many jackstraws— 
big fellows, Great Northern pike, running 
ten to thirty pounds. Stick caught forty 
of them in one morning’s fishing, return- 
ing all but ten of them to the lake. All 
you have to do is to chuck a pork chunk 
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WALTER JOHNS’ CABIN AT MANY GLACIERS 


among them to start a riot. | had brought 
my bait-casting rod and tackle on purpose 
for these fish, but with the first sign of 
snow they had all gone down into the deep 
water and could only be caught by deep 
trolling. So, if you want bait-casting in 
the Park, be sure to get there before Sep- 
tember Ist. We decided to fish the pool 
at the foot of McDermott Falls for trout 
next morning, and while we were arrang- 
ing details, in stalked John Clarke, the 
deaf-and-dumb Blackfoot Indian, who 
does all the animal carving that you find 
around the Great Northern chalets. He 
was studying painting with Stick that 
summer and living in his chalet. He and 
I got on first rate, right off the bat, for 
I found him jolly as a pie, even though 
Stick had to do all the interpreting be- 
tween us in the sign language. However, 
I set to work diligently to pick up some 
of the commonest signs, and soon we got 
along famously. 

Next morning we cooked our breakfast 
and set about the day’s work. Mrs. Stick 





THE GREAT ROPING CONTEST AT CUTBANK 
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THE EDITOR 


natural imitation of catching 


a trout 


Giving a perfectly 


had a lot of packing up to do for the last 
stage coach, and my wife established her- 
self on the veranda of Stick’s chalet and 
painted that wonderful scene of Gould 
Mountain and its reflection in the still 
waters of Lake McDermott spread before 
Stick’s door. Stick and I set out after 
trout, first catching a matchbox full of 
hoppers on the way to the pool. These 
trout are cut-throats and rise to Royal 
Coachman about as well as any fly. If 
they will not take flies put on a grasshop- 
per; and to get the big fellows you need a 
small spinner with a little spoon made of 
the belly of a whitefish and fished deep. 
Stick took a six-pounder out of that pool 
about a month before I came out, and on 
this day he caught a four-pounder, casting 
for him with the bait-casting rod and the 
small spinner mentioned before. We first 
tried them with flies and not getting a 
rise, put on a split shot and went after 
whitefish with which the pool swarms. 
They take the head of a grasshopper, or a 
piece of the thorax or the body part, each 
hopper making three baits. They are no 
fun to catch, being little things about one- 
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half pound weight, but they make good 
panfish and their white bellies are neces- 
sary for bait-making for large trout. I 
took several cut-throats on the fly that 
would be big trout for Eastern waters, 
running about a pound each, and we fished 
Swiftcurrent River for about two miles 
down with varying luck. The trout in this 
brook run large and its fishing is best in 
July. 

Next day Johns showed up with his 
pack and saddle horses, with all his and 
Stick’s household supplies loaded on them. 
Place was also found for our two pack- 
sack sleeping bags, for, as the party was 
to ride, there is no way to put a knapsack 
on a saddle horse without its being in the 
way of the rider. We were shy one horse 
so I took turns with Stick in walking. 
The little Stick child rode up behind the 
Indian on Ptolemy, my equine mummy of 
the previous ride. Soon we rode out on 
the Blackfeet reservation, partly to see 
something of the Indians and partly to get 
fresh game, as we were John Clarke's 
guests while on the reservation and there- 
fore privileged to shoot grouse and prairie 
chickens. We got two, en route to St. 
Mary’s chalets and ran into two encamp- 
ments of Indians with their teepees and 
tents and picturesque regalia, which Mrs. 
M. was only prevented by force from stop- 
ping and painting forthwith! We made 
camp for the night in a little meadow a 
mile beyond St. Mary’s chalets where there 
was plenty of water and balsam browse. 
Stick and I each had a forester tent and 
I also brought along a light shelter cloth 
of waterproof tent fabric 6 x 10 feet size, 
weighing three pounds. Setting up the 
two foresters face to face, six feet apart, 
and spreading the shelter cloth over 4 
ridgepole between the two tents and down 
the shear poles, we had a very commodious 
bungalow of it, large enough to sleep the 
whole party. The Indian and Big Johns 
would have none of it, however, preferring 
the cowman’s bivouac in the open, where 
they slept together in their bedding under 
a “tarp,” and a jolly time they had of it 
too, judging from the slaps, swats and 
guffaws that proceeded from under that 
tarp! Big Johns vowed that the Indian 
was trying to scalp him in his sleep. About 
nine o’clock, just as we were turning 10, 

































I was hailed by a touring car that went 
whitling by in the night. I recognized the 
voice as Hoke Smith’s who was trouting 
at Red Eagle and doing the Park in his 
car. I wonder if he had as much pure fun 
out of it as we did camping in the balsam! 

Next morning we had the skates packed 
and were on our way in the bright sunlight 
by nine o'clock. I preferred to foot it all 
day, keeping a sharp eye out for chickens 
and grouse for we were now out of the 
Park and on the reservation again. Our 
way led through the vast wooded ravine 
between Kootenai and Divide Mountains, 
across Divide Creek and up onto a low 
ridge where we said good-bye to our last 
Hudson’s Bay water and began to pick 
up the rills and springs which flow into the 
Atlantic. Then we turned off the road 
and hit the trail across the bunch grass 
prairie land up the foot hills of Kootenai, 
passing swale after swale full of brilliant 
orange poplars, with here and there a low 
ridge on which prairie chickens (sharp- 
tailed grouse) love to feed. Now and then 
a little duck lake, with maybe a lone mal- 
lard or a brace of sprig in it; to each of 
which the Man with the Rifle sneaked up 
most carefully. To get a prairie chicken 
with a rifle requires principally sharp eye- 
sight, for they will let you get pretty close 
before jumping, but it takes an eagle eye 
to distinguish the head of a cock chicken 
from any other thistle in that brown and 
gray prairie growth. Soon we got up into 
timber again and after a long descent 
through thick spruce forest, the home of 
deer and grizzly bears, we pitched down 
into the valley of Cutbank Canyon about 
three o’clock in the afternoon after a 
march of about fifteen miles. This valley 
is hedged about with big precipitous brown 
peaks and the floor of it is full of little 
meadows bordering Cutbank River. In 
the Autumn it is a riot of glorious color 
the dark green of the spruces, the lighter 
greens of the lodgepole pines, the deep 
oranges and yellows of the poplars cover- 
ing the mountain slopes with unbelievable 
stripes and blotches of sheer color. A 
paradise for the artist and a heaven for 
the trout fisherman, for Cut Bank is full 
of big trout and always rewards richly a 
trip down its banks. We made camp in 
a clump of spruces and turned out the 
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horses to graze. This time the Sticks 
used a “spike” tent owned by Johns, 
while we made a closed tent of the for- 
ester by stretching the shelter cloth 
across its front. Here we were to stop 
two days to fish, paint and shoot prairie 
chickens and ducks, for our camp was 
just inside the Park limits, within easy 
ride of the Reservation and for all- 
around sport qualities would be hard to 
beat. 

Next morning Stick and I and the In- 
dian sadd'ed up and rode down Cut Bank 
with our trout rods and Stick’s 20-gauge 
shotgun. Mrs. M. rode my horse about 
a mile down the trail and then dropped 
off to paint a picture of Triple Divide 
Mountain, which is very fine seen up the 
canyon from this point, and we went on 
down stream to one of Stick’s favorite 
pools. There were a lot of trout in there 
of the “bullhead” variety which do not 
rise to the fly, so we went after them with 
hoppers and spinners. A little further 
down we struck some ripples full of cut- 
throats and had great sport with them, 
Royal Coachman, as usual, being the 
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MRS. STICK, AND THE LITTLE TWIG 


“best seller.” The only way to get these 
fellows is to keep out of sight and fool 
‘em. If there is an uneducated trout 
anywhere in America I have failed to 
locate him. Even in the unknown 
streams of the Big River country the 
same rule held good. If you stood in 
plain sight on the banks you might get 
one rise, but after that it would be all 
off. But a fly, artfully inserted througi 
the alders or flicked onto a placid pool 
by a concealed angler, said fly . being 
forthwith shivered or skittered on the 
water, never failed to ring out a hurry 
call. 

After we had a mess we put up the 
trout rods and rode further out onto 
the ridges and swales of the prairie to a 
duck lake about two miles further on. 
There were two mallards in it, both of 
which Stick missed through showing 
himself on the banks before having made 
a thorough survey of the little pond. 
We visited several more of these little 
duck ponds, annexing one nice mallard 
drake and then ran onto a ridge full of 
chickens. They use around the borders 
of little poplar draws and _ invariably 
jump for the top of the foliage so that 
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it is flash shooting, the quickest kind of 
snap shooting, as you have but that in- 
stant when he tops the poplars to fire in. 
Stick is chain-lightning with the swift 
and spiteful 20, however, and he knocked 
down three in a few minutes of play. 
Then I took the little gun and missed 
two right handsomely, for it takes a real 
snap shooter to get them in those poplar 
thickets. 

I fell in love with this prairie coun- 
try. What a place to live—with a tepee 
and a string of horses and a mule load 
of ammunition! No neighbors to pester 
and annoy, no daily grind of work, all 
the best of the United Stztes to look at, 
with the tumbled heap of mountains in 
Glacier Park on one hand and the limit- 
less foot hills of the prairie on the other, 
a thousand lakes full of ducks and fish 
and a thousand swales crammed with 
prairie chickens—who wouldn’t be a 
Biackfoot and take life easy, just for 
once ! 

I tell you the white man and his civili- 
zation is all wrong. All! he gets out of 
it is a mess of unending toil; and to no 
useful purpose. Back in the days of 
Shalmanezer he was working just as 
hard—to build a pyramid or a temple for 
some bloated king; to-day he is sweating 
away at the Panama Canal, in order that 
some railroad and steamship kings may 
get a chance to raise the freight rates on 
both land and water. “White man like 
beaver, heap fool; work all the time,” 
thus John Clarke in summing up where 
the Indian has it on the white man at 
every point of the game! 

That night we had a feast of roast 
duck, prairie chickens, fried trout, rice, 
cornbread, tea and_ tutti-frutti stew. 
Mrs. M. had a fine painting of Cutbank 
Canyon to show, also an adventure with 
a grizzly bear who had growled at her 
from the bushes while she was painting. 
She had my .88 along for emergencies 
and started to look him over with it, but 
all she got was a couple of woofs! and 
he was gone under the big spruce timber 
and she went on painting. 

We broke camp the following morn- 
ing and hiked along to Lower Cutbank 
over the prairies and foothills, edging 10 
closer and closer to the mountains until 
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we made our camp at four o'clock high 
up on their flanks in a wild country of 
huge ravines, poplar draws and timbered 
creek bottoms. It was a free, wild, gor- 
geous land, and we three went trouting 
down the ravine of the south fork of the 
Cutbank, getting even better luck than 
at the main fork. Stick lost a two- 
pounder at almost the first cast as his 
leader was not thoroughly soaked and it 
snapped at the first rush of the fish. We 
toiled up over the huge hog’s-back that 
separated us from camp in the soft 
mountain twilight, loaded down with 
trout, the Indian as usual having the 
biggest and best catch. In everything 
that has to do with keeping alive off the 
produce of the country, that redskin 
stood for Al efficiency. He had an 
eagle-eye for game of all kinds, was 
quick and sure with fish, never was in 
any doubt as to the trail, whether there 
was one or not, and was always at home 
for shelter and comfort in any country 
he might find himself. He couldn’t 
cook, however, that’s where Stick and I 
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had it on him. I dare say he could pre- 
pare a meal, but if left to himself would 
not bother with it preferring to eat the 
animal alive off the hoof! Cooking, and 
p:rticularly washing dishes, is another 
of the nuisances of civilization that I 
intend to study a way out of some day. 

As it had been a perfect sunny day, 
with a glorious starlit night to follow, 
we did not bother about any tents at all 
but made our bivouac out on the prairie 
bunch grass, all seven of us in a row, 
with my shelter cloth over our faces to 
keep off the frost. Far up on the moun- 
tain flanks the coyotes sat and barked 
their shrill tremolo at our dying camp 
fire. First one, then another, then all 
together in chorus they yelped, while the 
stars moved in majestic constellations 
over the mountain peaks above us. It 
was the most perfect blend of sublimity 
and unending peace imaginable, and we 
dozed off with that sweet, wild, weird 
coyote cry in our ears, ever coming 
nearer and nearer as they moved up on 
our dying camp fire. 
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Next day, on to Two Medicine. We 
took the trail over the mountain, scramb- 
ling up the bunch grass ridges until these 
gave way to pure rock, directly under the 
beetling cliffs of Spot Mountain, the trail 
lost except for blazed stakes and cairns 
here and there along the ledges. Then 
we struck burnt and down timber, the 
last stand of the forest during the great 
fires of 1910; we expected to have to cut 
our way, but this had already been done 
for us by the Rangers, so the trail was 
negotiated without difficulty. Presently 
we turned the immense flanks of Spot 
Mountain, to see the whole valley of 
Two Medicine spread before us, with 
Rising Wolf, Mt. Rockwell and the Up- 
per Lakes forming the panorama. As 
the trail here made a great bend down 
to Two Medicine Brook, I decided to 
take a short cut straight down the moun- 
tain, thus cutting off some three miles of 
walking and still beating the pack-train 
to it. So I hurried off thoughtlessly 
just as I was, leaving revolver, rain 
jacket, pipe and all my worldly posses- 
sions except my hunting knife on the 
horse, which was being ridden by Mrs. 
Miller. I hadn’t gone half a mile down 
through the thick timber before I regret- 
ted it. A cloud swung around Rising Wolf 
and dropped a shower over the good and 
the bad alike, thoroughly wetting down 
the woods, and making much misery for 
a certain very honest woodsman. Also 
the timber got thick and dark and I came 
upon fresh deer and grizzly sign, besides 
no end of small game. A man could 
live on that hill all his life and never 
lack for plunder! But I was really 
hoping not to encounter any of the non- 
temperamental Park grizzlies just as I 
was, for they have not yet reached the 
garbage-pail stage of the Yellowstone 
bears and might regard me as part of 
the legitimate pickings of that mountain 
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slope. In which case me for a tall tree, 
in which I proposed to cut me a spear 
with the hunting knife for a point and 
engage the grizzly forthwith, thereby 
acquiring a Camp Fire Honor for killing 
a grizzly with the bare hands, so to 
speak. But I see it has already been 
done, in fiction! As a matter of fact a 
grizzly can catch with his paws with a 
dexterity to put a crack baseball player 
to shame, and the first thing he would 
do would be to rip that spear out of your 
hands and spank you with it! However, 
all the bears in that neighborhood were 
attending to their own affairs that morn- 
ing, and I picked up the main trail un- 
molested after two hours of as interest- 
ing—and as wet—travel as anyone could 
wish. I sat down under a big spruce 
and rolled a cigarrette while waiting 
for the pack train, which soon hove in 
sight. 

We made camp in a big ravine a few 
miles above Glacier Park station, having 
come fifty-six miles in from Many Gla- 
ciers. We passed any number of good 
side shows on the way, such as Red 
Eagle, a trip to Gunsight Pass via the 
launch from St. Marys; and Two Medi- 
cine deserves at least two days to itself. 
But, as the big game season opened on 
October first, it behooved us to get into 
Big River without delay, so after a day 
in camp near Glacier Park to get things 
straightened out and buy the grub for 
the big game trip, we put the ladies and 
Stick’s daughter aboard the eastbound 
transcontinental limited after seven 
days’ pleasurable camping, painting and 
trouting in the Park,—just about half as 
long as we originally intended to and 
about a third as long as one ought to 
give to such a trip, for we had come 
through all the best scenery of the east- 
ern part of the Park. Next time I go 
there I will give it a month! 


MAY IS OUR GREAT BASS MONTH. WE WILL HAVE FOUR PRIZE- 
WINNER BASS YARNS AND THREE PRACTICAL ARTICLES 
ON LINES, LURES AND THE TAKING OF BASS, 


WHICH NO ANGLER SHOULD MISS. 
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A GROUP OF THE FUR FARM SKUNKS 








PRACTICAL FUR FARMING 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON RAISING FUR FOR THE MARKET BY ONE WHO HAS MADE 
A SUCCESS OF IT 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
IIl.—The Care and Feeding of Skunks 


CAGE LITTER 


FTER trying smooth floored cages, 
A and floors strewn with straw, chips, 

hay, earth, ashes, sand and saw- 
dust, I feel safe in recommending the 
sawdust. It is cleanest and most sanitary. 
It should be quite deep, one or two inches, 
at the sanitation corner; then its absorbent 
power helps greatly to keep things dry 
and clean. No doubt peat litter would be 
as good or even better. 


FOOD TROUGHS 


Wooden troughs are unsanitary; pie 
dishes, either tin or ware, would do if 
the sides did not flare. When the sides 
slope out the skunk invariably spills the 
milk, etc., by standing with both paws on 
the edge. The ideal things are the water 
bowls supplied by Spratt’s Dog Biscuit 


Company. These in quantity might prove 
expensive, especially as they are easily 
split by frost, so the cheapest thing that 
serves the purpose is a dish of galvanized 
iron, an inch deep, 4 x 6 x 8 inches, with 
perpendicular sides. 

If pie dishes are used, they should be 
placed between two cleats nailed to the 
floor to prevent their upsetting. 


WATER TROUGHS 


Skunks drink much and often; also 
must have plenty cf clean water at all 
times, especially when the young are ex- 
pected. If this be given them in an 
ordinary bowl it must be renewed and 
the bowl washed every day. Chicken 
fountains are, of course, satisfactory ex- 
cept in frosty weather, and running water 
ideal. 
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SIDE ELEVATION OF SLEEPING BOx 


In winter, when all water turns to solid 
ice, fill the water troughs with snow; this 
supplies all the moisture needed by the 
skunks 

EXAMINING BOX 


No cautious man would undertake to 
examine a wild skunk as he would a 
dog or a rabbit, yet it is essential to 
know the sex and condition as soon as 
each arrives. This is easily and quickly 
done by means of the examining box 

This is a light box, about 10 x 8 x 6 
deep, covered with chicken wire of about 
ene inch mesh, firmly fastened on and 
having at one end a six-inch entrance 
with a sliding door that may be tight 
closed. 

On the solid wood bottom is a handle, 
which is of course on the top when the 
box is turned wire side down. (Dia- 
gram 7.) 

Place this box, wire down, so that the 
new skunk may be gently driven into the 
open door. Then close the door and hold 
the box up high and inspect the skunk 
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END VIEW OF SLEEPING BOX WITH TWO- 
STORY ENTRY ROOF LIFTS ON HINGES 
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from below. 
even at night with a lantern. 

When the examination is over, open 
the door, put the box into the cage and 
gently turn the box so that the wire side 
is up. The skunk will at once jump out 
of the hole and seek his proper den. 


This is easy and certain 


FOOD HOUSE 


The food and tool house should be in 
the pen, for convenience. There should 
be mouse- and rat-proof vessels or lock- 
ers for the oatmeal, dry biscuit, cheese, 
dried dates, dried meat, etc., that must 
always be on hand. 

It should be equipped with a large 
boiler for boiling oatmeal and meat, and 
a pair of weigh scales in which not only 
food, but the skunks themselves, may be 
weighed. 

An important adjunct of this house is 
the meat drier 


MEAT DRIER 


When a large quantity of meat, too 
great for immediate use, arrives, as some- 
times happens when two or three horse 
carcasses come together, an_ excellent 
plan is to make a meat drier or small 
smoke-house. This is a strong frame 
about four feet each way, closed in en- 
tirely with fly-proof copper screen-wire 
on sides and bottom, and a good tight roof 
over all. Inside it should have as many 
horizontal sliding frames, covered with 
chicken wire, as the space allows. The 
meat of the whole horse, should be cut 
up into thin slices and spread evenly 
over the frames, then the door of all 
tightly closed so as to exclude all flies. 
The frame must be about four feet off 
the ground, so as to admit of a smoke 
fire being kept going underneath. A 
smoke fire is made by covering a good 
bright fire with a mass of chips, rotten 
wood, bark or damp straw, then finally 
with sods or damp peat. The heat helps 
the meat to dry, the smoke keeps all in- 
sects away, it cures the meat, the creo- 
sote of the smoke, being a powerful dis- 
infectant, prevents decay and at the same 
time imparts an agreeable flavor and 
odor. The animals usually prefer the 
smoked meat to the fresh. Once prop- 
erly cured it will keep indefinitely. Un- 
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less the dryer is needed, the meat may stay 
there until used. Otherwise it is packed 
away in sacks and hung beyond reach of 
rats, etc. 

KEEPER'S HOUSE 


The keeper’s house should be in the 
pen, that is, form a part of its outer wall. 
Daily and hourly guardianship is essential. 
No unusual noise or occurrence, day or 
night, should fail of immediate investiga- 
tion. 

The door opening on the pen should be 
a self-shutter, otherwise it may prove a 
means of skunks escaping or of dogs get- 
ting in. 

FEEDING 


Skunks, like most animals, are essen- 
tially omnivorous. A continuous unbroken 
diet of raw meat would eventually wipe 
out the whole stock, as also would a diet 
solely vegetable. Moderate varied feeding 
is essential. 

Adult skunks are fed once a day; they 
themselves would prefer it after dark, but 
I find it well to feed late in the afternoon, 
otherwise they do not get the habit of 
coming out and so we do not get ac- 
quainted. 

Staple articles of food are meat, dry, 
cooked or raw, if it is certainly clear of 
infection; beef, horse, rabbit, cow’s liver, 
chicken giblets, oatmeal or other porridge, 
cooked potatoes, milk, dates, fruit dog bis- 
cuit, beef waste, dry bread. Anything 
that a dog will eat, with fruit and insects 
added. 

Grahar Brothers, the fur farmers of 
Strathroy, Ont., strongly recommend a 
bread made of graham flour or else a 
mixture of bran and shorts. Mix this 
with three quarts of sour milk, to which 
kas been added a heaping tablespoonful 
of soda, previously dissolved in hot water. 
Then enough meal to make it stiff is 
worked in; roll this out to an inch thick 
and bake for an hour like bread. This is 
much liked by all fur-bearing animals and 
is still more acceptable if flavored with a 
few spoonfuls of molasses. 

Milk must be given sparingly unless ob- 
viously it agrees with the stock. Once a 
week is enough; more than that is apt to 
cause scouring and induce many other 
disorders. 


Practical Fur Farming 
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EXAMINING BOX 


Half a dog biscuit, or its equivalent, 
and a few scraps of meat are enough for 
one skunk’s daily allowance. Some need 
more, and that is to be judged somewhat 
by their appetite or by their condition. 

This, of course, applies to an ordinary 
skunk in, say, summer. A brood mother 
growing or suckling her young should 
have as much as she will eat twice a day, 
morning and evening. 

But when winter comes with frosty 
weather, then skunks retire to their dens 
and eat nothing for weeks. If one seems 
thin and continues tc come out, it may 
have a meal every three or four days, but 
usually it is better to discontinue all feed- 
ing in cold weather. 

In March feeding is resumed and in 
April the brood mothers are extra fed, 
with a preponderance of meat, much of it 
raw. 

It costs about four cents a week to 
feed a skunk, that is, the total cost from 
weaning time, about June Ist, to winter, 
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December i1st,—six months is $1.00. 
These figures may be further reduced by 
judicious buying of the materials in quan- 
tity or by arrangement with some hotel 
for table scraps in bulk. H. B. Laymon, 
of the Laymon Fur Farm Company, Spen- 
cer, Ind., claims that 25 cents will cover 
the expense of raising a skunk to ma- 
turity. 

While variety is necessary at all times, 
it is well to reduce the amount of meat 
given in warm weather and greatly in- 
crease it for the breeding mothers dur- 
ing April, and until the young are a 
week old. Neglect of this.may make the 
mothers devour their own young as soon 
as born. 

Too much meat at other times makes 
them quarrelsome and liable to several de- 
rangements of skin and stomach. 

A day’s fast once in two weeks is good 
medicine. 

Special foods for producing an extra 
growth of fur are being experimented 
with, but the results are not yet sufficient 
to warrant publication. 

The best results, so far, have been at- 
tained by adding to the daily ration of the 
young skunks 1/33 grain of arsenious 
acid or white arsenic. Beginning late in 
August and increasing the dose to double 
after a month, treble after three months, 
at which continue it till January, when 
the coat is perfect. 

Arsenic, it will be remembered, has long 
been used as the basis of condition pow- 
ders to give horses a glossy coat. 

Experiments are being carried on to 
greatly increase the size of the animals by 
feeding the growing young on thyroids, 
etc. 


DISEASES 


In general the keeper should watch the 
animal’s dung; if too fluid, too hard, too 
copious, or too little, there is something 
wrong. The appetite and the dung are the 
great tests; where these are right there is 
little chance of anything being wrong. 

Skunks are remarkably free from dis- 
ease. Of the eighty-seven that I handled 
during my first three years of experiment, 
I lost only twenty through disease. 


(To be continued) 


Pneumoma. Of these thirteen died 
through wholly unnecessary and prevent- 
able pneumonia; in every case from the 
same cause, viz., badly constructed, cold, 
draughty dens. I consider the new dens, 
herein described, eliminate this source of 
loss. 

Tuberculosis. Two died of tuberculosis, 
got through eating some infected meat 
given them raw. All one can do is to iso- 
late the case and disinfect the den at once. 

Piles and Protruding Rectum, Five died 
of bleeding piles through a stupid keeper 
feeding them on nothing but porridge for 
three weeks. The piles did not actually 
kill them, but their condition, with two or 
three inches of rectum protruding and 
bleeding, was such that it aroused their 
brethren to fall upon them and kill them. 

The remedy for this is: separate the sick 
ones, wash the rectum with warm water, 
anoint with nut gall and opium ointment, 
then work their rectum back into place; 
change the animal’s food and in a day or 
two all will be well again. 

The dung should be firm and in long 
rolls; when it is fluid or in small, irregular 
strips of hard stuff, there is something 
wrong. 

Greed. There were two other cases of 
loss that were probably due to the crea- 
ture’s overeating themselves. There were 
two of them the greediest skunks I ever 
saw; they would eat their own food and 
steal all they could from others. They 
grew to be enormously fat and died, but 
when found were too far gone for examin- 
ation. In the future I shall isolate and 
market such freaks. 

Cannibalism. Not counting some doubt- 
ful cases when the mothers probably de- 
voured their own young as soon as born, 
I lost seven through murder and cannibal- 
ism. This is sometimes the result of quar- 
reling in a small enclosure; it rarely hap- 
pens in a large one. Usually the matter 
begins as a quarrel, but ending with the 
death of one, the survivor wreaks his ven- 
geance on the body, eventually devouring 
at least a part of it. 

The remedy is separation of the obvi- 
ously quarrelsome individuals and giving a 
meat diet at times. 
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MOOSE STALKING IN QUEBEC 





OPENING OF A NEW MOOSE COUNTRY IN THE WILDERNESS OF NORTHERN QUEBEC 


BY CHARLES CAPEHART 


the Sphinx Club in the Astor gallery 

of the Waldorf Astoria that Mr. Ed- 
ward E, DeWitt, of East Orange, N. J., 
business manager of the New York 
Herald, and I made up our minds to go 
moose-hunting. At that hour we could 
not decide where to go, but having pledged 
our hearts and lives to go, it was left to 
me to find the forest which would seem 
best for the game. 

The next day I made a bee-line to the 
offices of Fietp anp SrreaM. Having 
been long acquainted with Mr. E. F. 
Warner, publisher, and Warren H. Miller, 
editor, I asked permission to take a look 
over the hundreds of letters and indexed 
cards which they had received and gath- 
ered from hunters describing places where 
to go and how to get there. These gen- 
tlemen placed before me their entire in- 
dexed bureau of information together 
with the latest maps, atlases, and time- 
tables showing every nook and corner in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico 
where good hunting and fishing was to 
be found. 

Having made up our minds to go as 
far up into Canada as the moose range 
exists I selected the Province of Quebec. 
It was our desire to go into a country 
where there would be as few hunters as 
possible, for I was a “Bull mooser” and 
did not care to be shot at by either a 
Republican or a Democrat. In reading 
over many letters and cards pertaining 
to hunting and fishing in the Province of 
Quebec, I gathered information which 
convinced me that La Tuque was the 
place to go. La Tuque is the name of a 
little town which has only been on the 
map about five years and as it could be 
reached by rail the third day from New 
York, we decided to pack up and pitch 
our tents in that vicinity 


[ was at the 126th banquet given by 





Mr. DeWitt invited me to dine with 
him at the Princeton Club, where we fin- 
ished our plans for the trip, and on the 
28th of October, we took a train at the 
Grand Central station and woke up the 
next morning in Montreal, where we took 
another train to that quaint old historical 
city of Quebec. As the train to La Tuque 
did not leave until 8:45 the next morning, 
we spent the afternoon and evening see- 
ing the city that geographically should 
have been to-day the largest city in 
Canada on account of its commercial 
location between the Dominion and _ all 
European countries. 

In the meantime we had corresponded 
with Mr. Alphida Tremblay, at La Tuque, 
who is, by the way, one of the most suc- 
cessful hunters and guides in that part of 
the country. He expected us to arrive on 
the evening train of October 30th, which 
we took in the morning and after a change 
at La Tuque Junction on the Lake St. 
John and Quebec R.R., with a wait over 
of three hours, we finally boarded a coach 
that took us into La Tuque, arriving there 
at 5 o'clock in the afternoon where we 
met Mr. Tremblay. He took us, bag and 
baggage, to Le Chateau St. Maurice, a 
very comfortable hotel. 

After having supper Mr. Tremblay in- 
vited us to his store and introduced us to 
Monsieur Francois Fortin, the man who 
was to pilot us through the dark forest of 
pine, spruce and birch, a land carpeted 
by millions of dead logs and windfalls 
crossed and tangled, where the moose 
habitate. We asked Mr. Tremblay to take 
us to one of his best reserves and go by 
the roughest way possible so we could 
fully realize the hardships of outdoor life 
in Canada. There was a smoother and 
easier portage to the camp he selected, | 
might say a road that could be traveled 
by horse and cart, but we wanted to see 
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the darker side, and travel the road of 
hardest resistance. 

The pack, sacks and bags were filled 
with provisions to last two weeks and the 
next day at 11 o’clock we took a train 


and went east 12 miles. The conductor 
stopped the train beside a lake, Messrs 
Tremblay and Fortin unloaded our “eats 
and sleeps,” while Mr. DeWitt with his 
bag and I with guns, ammunition and 
extra clothing bundled up our human 
caravan and started for Lake des Isle, six 
miles north, located in one of the wildest 
countries that the Creator could allot the 
Old Dominion. 

Lake des Isle is a very large body of 
water surrounded by so many smaller 
iakes that no man has yet been able to 
count them all, not even Mr. Tremblay, 
and he has a 200,000 acre reserve sur- 
rounding Lake des Isle. Mr. Tremblay 
had calculated to go most of the way by 
canoe and travel the portage which has 
been made between each lake. In that 
part of the country the greatest advan- 
tage of transportation is by canoe over the 
lakes which makes the real footing short 
distance between lakes, but when we got 
to the first lake of the many which we 
intended to cross we were surprised to 
find the canoe in which we were to have 
placed our heavy packs and rest our 
weary backs was nowhere to be seen, al- 
‘though we searched over acres around 
and about where it had always been kept. 

We had only traveled about three 
quarters of a mile when Mr. De Witt and 
I felt as if it had been ten. That was the 
first real hard work we had done for some 
time; so different from sitting in our 
offices directing the make-up of a news- 
paper and writing advertising copy. As 
we failed to find the canoe at the lake 
shore there was but one thing to do, and 
that was to shoulder our heavy burdens 
and make our way over hills and valleys, 
through swamps and around lakes with a 
distance of over five miles to go. 

We had not gone more than a mile 
before a blinding snowstorm raged, the 
northeast wind sending the little round 
drops of icy water into our faces and 
eyes. Our feet began to slip back as we 
ascended the hills and on the descent we 
would slide, slip and partly roll down 
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Sometimes De Witt and I would take a 
rest while we were down. After about 
two hours, Mr. Tremblay decided that it 
would be impossible to get to Lake des 
Isle that night, and knowing of another 
reserve where there was a camp con- 
trolled by a hunting club from Quebec, he 
concluded that we should make our way 
to that hamlet of the forest and stay for 
the night. He led the way and we 
haunched along at a snail gait, arriving 
there just in time to save ourselves from 
being overtaken by darkness which, with 
the fast freezing snowstorm, would have 
made a night of “North Pole” camping 
seem near at hand. In a few minutes 
rangois had a fire roaring in a little 
sheet-iron stove, and supper was soon 
spread before us, which made the thoughts 
of the first day’s struggle vanish. By 8 
o'clock the chorus of snores, mingled with 
dreams of the moose we were going to 
get were pleasant nightmares to our 
fatigued bodies. 

The next morning was the beginning of 
a sunny Sunday, but with all the glow 
of sunshine and the beautiful rugged 
scenery surrounding us, our packs seemed 
heavier than ever. The first day’s hard 
work had made an impression on our 
muscles and bones. 

After borrowing a flat-bottom boat to 
cross the first lake, we hung our sacks, 
baskets and guns on our backs and around 
our necks and made off for Lake des 
Isle in a new direction. The first two 
miles led over the steepest, slipperiest 
mountain we had yet climbed. It seemed 
to De Witt and I that that mountain was 
the largest on earth. Over dead timbers 
and windfalls, through moose wood and 
undergrowth, snow and rocks we had to 
pull, pack, and climb our way to the first 
beaten portage that led to our destination 
When we reached that little narrow path 
which was far from being straight, it 
appeared to us as Broadway as compared 
to the roughs that we had traveled since 
we left the little railroad line the day 
before. We reached the Tremblay camp 
at Lake des Isle about two o'clock, had 
dinner and changed our clothing. 

Monday morning was the third of No- 
vember, the day before election in New 
York. Mr. De Witt and I decided to do 
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FRANCOIS FORTIN—GUIDE 


no more electioneering and wished good 
luck to John Purroy Mitchel as mayor, 
then took a canoe and went south on the 
lake, landing at the southeast side with 
Francois as guide to show us moose. The 
season of moose love was over, and the 
sound of the cow’s affectionate voice was 
no more a tantalization to the bull. The 
cows had gone back into the depths of 
the forest, leaving the bulls to wend their 
way and forage along for another season. 
Our guide not being able to fascinate 
the bulls with his persuasive call of the 
cow, we had to hunt like hounds and 
get our game by tracking or by chance 
stalking upon it. So we put out through 
the snow-covered hills and valleys with 
gun in hand and eyes on the ground 
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After about an hour, Frangois discovered 
tracks and pointed them out to us. They 
were at first not as fresh as we would 
like, although we tracked them on and 
on, the further we went the fresher the 
tracks appeared; we finally came to where 
the moose had laid down in the early 
morning. From that place the tracks were 
fresher still, and we could see other signs 
which proved that the moose was not far 
ahead of us. We reached the top of a 
ridge, and not having ever heard a man 
call a moose, asked our guide to peel off 
some birch bark and make a call. In a 
few minutes he had shaped a horn and 
after he echoed the voice of the cow, 
second only to nature, so it seemed to us, 
we heard a noise over on the next ridge 
We believed it was our moose breaking 
the small branches. We cautiously walked 
and crawled down and half way up the 
nill in front of us. Frangois then pointed 
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and whispered, “Moose!” He had seen 
two moose on top of the ridge. Onc 
moose made a dash off to the right, and 
the other, not knowing at first what the 
trouble was, walked from behind a large 
rock which was about twelve feet high 
and fifteen feet long and gazed down to- 
ward where we were all three standing. 
He stood there for about five seconds. 
lhe trees prevented us from getting a 
full view of him, but there was enough 
open from where De Witt stood 
to get a bead on his neck and left 
shoulder. I told De Witt to pull down 
on him, and with a calm deliberate aim 
he put a .82 Winchester special right into 
his left shoulder. The moose jumped 
three jumps and turned, going in a 
straight direction from where I stood, and 
as he made the turn on the mountain he 
a chance and [ pumped a .30 
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DE WITT PACKING HIS HEAD TO CAMP 
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HOW’S THIS FOR LA TUQUE? 


Govt. 1906 bullet through his left hind- 
quarter. The moose ran about 200 yards 
and laid down; we pursued him and when 
he saw us coming he jumped up and ran 
off and laid down again. When we got 
to the place where he had first laid, we 
saw that blood had been drawn. By that 
time he had gotten up and was tearing 
through the timbers in a wild rage. At 
last after having run about half a mile 
he took his stand, turned his head and 
watched us approach. He let us get up 
within 60 yards and did not move. We 
both pulled down on him for the third 
volley, our bullets this time piercing his 
very heart and lungs, and he fell to earth, 
never to rise again. 

That was our first moose, which took us 
just one hour and forty-five minutes from 












the time we struck the forest to get him. 
‘The spread of his horns measured 44 
inches, which trophy went to Mr. De 
Witt, as he made the first shot. 
We considered it more “sporty” to track 





side of a lake and kill them through a 
decoy. 

We put in the next three days killing 
partridge, Canadian hare and fishing, all 
of which was easy game, and it was no 
trouble to go out with our little .22 rifle 
and kill a half dozen partridge. The 
lakes were filled with trout which would 
bite nearly every time we cast a hook, 
although it was in the month of No- 
vember. 

On Thursday we packed up and moved 
three miles to another camp belonging to 
Mr. Tremblay. Ort Friday we hunted in 
vain for moose, and found nothing but 
thousands of tracks and signs all the way 
from two weeks to a month old. Satur- 
day we hunted in a new range and about 
three o’clock came across tracks which 
had been made that day. We followed 
them until the sun was setting, and, be- 
ing quite a distance from camp, gave up 
the chase until next morning. 

It rained all Saturday night, but cleared 
up in the early part of Sunday, and we 
gathered up our guns and pitched out 
through the woods to the place where we 
had left fresh tracks the day before. It 
took us about two hours to make the trip. 
On account of the heavy rains the night 
before, we decided to pass over a long 
stretch of burnt timber-land, knowing 
that the deer family feeds in as dry places 
as possible after such rains. We had not 
marched far until we came across signs 
and tracks made that morning. Just as 
we were investigating these signs, we 
heard a shrill call of a bull off to our 
right. We held our breath a few seconds, 
listening and looking, but heard and saw 
nothing more at that time. Knowing that 
we were almost in the presence of moose, 
we moved slowly down the little ridge 
and curved around so as to get advantage 
of the wind coming from the direction 
where the moose gave his call. " 














up and kill a moose than to stand by the’ 
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We had not more than got in the posi- 
tion desired to travel against the wind, 
before our good and faithful guide 
Frangois, pointed ahead and said he saw 
two big bulls. Frangois was in the lead, 
De Witt followed and I a few paces be- 
hind De Witt. 

I swung off a little to the left and 
stepped upon a little knoll. Just then 
Francois laid his hand on De Witt’s 
shoulder, showing him the two bulls. I 
could not see them from where I stood, 
but surveying the territory as best I could 
saw another big bull rise from his bed 
and start off after the other two. He had 
not gone more than fifteen feet before I 
put a .80 Govt. 220 grain bullet into the 
right side of his neck and he fell to his 
knees. 

Just as | hit him, De Witt was about 
to pull down on one of the others, 
and at the crack of my gun the bull 
DeWitt was aiming at either stumbled or 
was so frightened at the report of my 
gun he almost fell down. De Witt 
thought that was the one I hit and 
changed his position to shoot at the one 
I had shot and which I was taking aim 
at the second time. My second bullet hit 
within two inches of where the first had 
penetrated the neck, and down he came to 
stay; as he fell De Witt’s bullet went over 
him. By that time the other two had ex- 
pelled themselves from the vicinity. Our 
guide soon beheaded one of the monarchs 
of the deer kingdom and found that his 
spread measured 52 inches. 

We returned to camp with our trophy, 
and got ready to leave for La Tuque 
We had a very good road to travel on 
our way back, and as our packs had be- 
come much lighter and no provisions to 
bring back we walked the nine miles in 
2 few hours, arriving at La Tuque in 
time for supper at Le Chateau St. 
Maurice. 

The next day we sent men back after 
the head and hindquarters of the moose 
we had slain. The heads were mounted 
and now ornament our offices, and the 
hides we had tanned for a covering of our 
library tables. 
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McCROHAN AND SLAMMIN—“GUIDES” 


BY W. J. H. NOURSE 


VI—Capturing a Notorious Desperado 


I ye iver heard of the axperiences of 
me and Slammin ye would niver belave 
him, so I'll tell ye about them. : 
We got ourselves 
gagemint wid Doc O. Powers Bean, fell 
in wid a friendly Sheriff and had twinty- 
four hours on our hands befcre we 
stharted to meet the Boss at Chicago. 


well out of our in- 


Now for me and me bould Slammin, 
twinty-four hours is toime for many the 
schrape. The Sheriff came back and 


tould us a lot about the job he has and 
the min he is all the toime lookin’ for, 
so that if iver we seen any of thim we 
could tell him and he would make it 
worth our whoile. 

The wan croime he tould us about 
remoinded me of books I niver read. It 
was loike this: There is a very few of 
the real ould fashioned blood and 
thundher outlaws left, but wan of thim, 
Rube Burrows, had just hild up a thrain 
at Flommerton Junction, where iver that 
is. ‘Twas done at midnoight and Rube 
had dressed up the fince posts wid hats 


and coats and laned a dummy roifle 
aginst aich of thim. The lads on the 
thrain said that in the dark it looked 


as if Rube had tin min to help him and 
he was givin’ thim orthers all the toime. 
tellin’ thim to foire on any wan that 
thried to move till he was through wid 
the job. He loined up the whole bunch 
of passengers and tock what the pros- 
perhous wans had, for he is a lad that 
niver takes from the poor. Thin he 
made the express man chuck the sthrong 
box off and sint the thrain on its way. 
Afther they was gone he doinimited 
the box, got twinty-foive thousand dol- 
lars and left for home. Now the whole 
South is lookin’ for him and many’s the 
Sheriff sees him, but he is a bad man 
and can’t be taken unless they git the 
drop on him. 





Our friend, the Sheriff, tells us that it 
is the talk that Rube has come to Floridy 
and he is lookin’ for him but not wishin’ 
to meet him unless the circumsthances 
is roight. We have the day on ou 
hands so me and Slammin takes a walk 
out in the counthry to see can we see 
lim and blarney him into givin’ up for 
the country’s sake and ours. 

Well, out about 
moiles and up comes the biggest rain we 
seen since the wan in the woods whin 
we was first foired from a guidin’ job. 
We wint into a shmall log shanty that 
was dhry in some parts, and waited for 
the rain to be done. Whoile we was 
waitin’ who should roide up but a tall, 
slim lad wid black eyes and whiskers 
and a gun on his arm. Whin he comes 
in out of the wet and sees us he makes 
us put up our hands and from the talk 
of him we know it’s Rube Burrows for 
sure. He asks us a lot of questions and 
we satisfy him that we are sthrangers 
and he laves us take our hands down 
afther runnin’ his over us to see have 
we a rewolover consaled. Well, sor, we 
tould him all about our expariences since 
we landed and a lot of our sthories and 
he got rale friendly He has a good 
laugh and decoides we are harmless and 
he seems to be gittin’ careless. At last 
he sees it is not goin’ to sthop rainin’ so 
he says he will be on his way. From a 
satchel he has he takes a piece of cotton 
cloth to wrap up the gun of him so it 
won't git wet. He don’t make a very 
good job of it so I says: 

“Lave me show ye how we wrap a 
gun against the mist and rain in the 
ould counthry.” 

“Do it,” says he, “Americka has little 
to larn from Ireland, but ye may have a 
good idea at that.” And he hands me 
the gun. 


sor, we gof foive 




































“Up wid yer hands,” says I, pointin’ 
the gun at his belly. And up they wint. 
“Now,” says I, “I'll show ye a foine 
Trish thrick. If ye lave yer hands down 
an inch I’ll blow ye so far away that 
whin ye git back the intherest on the 
reward fer ye will bury what is left, for 
the reward is fer ye dead or aloive.” 

He thried to beg and to bribe us to 
lave him go, but I sint me bould Slam- 
min fer the Sheriff and kept a sharp eye 
on him till they come. They said ’twas 
Rube and all wondhered how me and 
Slammin had been able to fool him, 
but there is niver a sharp but there is 
a sharper. The Sheriff and his deputy 
toied him up and laid him face up, in 
a very uncomfortable position, on his 
harse and back for town and lockup we 
wint. 

Whin we got there ’twas dinner toime. 
The Sheriff laved his deputy to watch 
Rube whoile the rest of us wint to din- 
ner. Whin we was gone Rube com- 
plained about bein’ very hungry and 





said that if the deputy would chuck him 
over his satchel he had a snack in it that 
would sthay his stomach till the Sheriff 
got back. The deputy thrun him the 
satchel and Rube opened it up and pro- 
duced two foine rewolovers and holdin’ 
thim agin the deputy, made him untie 
the ropes around him. Thin he toied up 
the deputy foine and sthrong and laves 
him there. 

Now, whin the Sheriff toied Rube up 
he took a hundhred and _ sivinty-foive 
dollars from his pocket. Insthead of 
gittin’ away as quick as he could he 
stharts for the hotel wid his moind made 
up to collect that money. The Sheriff 
was standin’ on the porch of the hotel 
wid his back to the road and didn’t see 
Rube comin’. But me bould Slammin 
was sittin in the windy examinin’ Rube’s 
gun and just as Rube was goin’ to take 
a shot at the Sheriff, up goes the gun 
and Slammin most shot Rube’s lungs 
out. 


Well, sor, we was hayroes, at laste 
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“I NIVER LAID SO CLOST TO THE GROUND 
BEFORE” 


Slammin was and I was a close second. 
The Sheriff says he will sind us half 
the reward whin he gits it. And that is 
the very way me and Slammin ketched 
the biggest outlaw of thim days, are 
goin’ to git paid fer it and had toime 
to ketch the noight thrain to Chicago. 

In roidin’ on thrains me and Slammin 
are king pins for makin’ friends ~ and 
hearin’ the troubles of thim and tellin’ 
our own. Sure be the toime we got to 
Chicago we was well known to all the 
min on the Pullman we was in and had 
been invited to places ye nivir heard of 
at all at all. And the Boss was waitin’ 
for us at the daypo and we niver seen 
Chicago, though we schmelled the big 
cow barns as we passed. It must be a 
grate place for milk. 

On our way, and we was three days 
on it, we tould the Boss about Rube 
Burrows and how we done the thrick. 
Sure he knew all about it and had 


papers wid the pictures of Rube and me 
. and Slammin and they was hard work 
to tell which was which, for none of us, 





Field and Stream 





unless it was Rubé, evir had a photy- 
graft taken in our loives. The lads wid 
the Boss was talkin’ all the toime about 
what they would do if iver the thrain 
they was on was hild up. From what 
they had to say I made up me moind 
that it was a bunch of hayroes we was 
goin’ to guide in the far West. Sure 
they was all so quick on the thrigger 
that no outlaw would have a Chinaman’s 
chanst wid thim. But they all had to 
hand it to me and Slammin. We was 
the rale goods wid robbers. 

Well, sor, the third noight out, whin 
we was all shlapin’ in our births, there 
comes a sudden sthop of the thrain and 
rewolovers is firin’ to bate Flannigan’s 
band and all hands is wondherin’ are we 


surrounded be Cubians or what. And 
we found out. Sure ‘twas a hold up and 
tin min are doin’ the job. Our brave 


hayroes are fer hidin’ their wads in anv 
old place, and there is not a gun in 
soight on our car. A couple of lads 
wid masks on comes in and collects the 
plundher, and they got a lot. Whin they 


comes to me and Slammin I says: 
“Fellers, this is hard luck. We are in 
the same loine our own selves. We just 


eschaped from Rube Burrows’ gang and 
are fixin’ to do the job on this thrain 
before marnin’.” 

“All roight,” says the lad, “come out 
and see the Boss and he may take ye 
on wid him.” 

Slammin is not for it but sees that I 
have a hin on, so out we goes. Whin 
the lads are all through they has the 
ingine coupled on ag’in and off goes the 
thrain, lavin’ me and Slammin wid the 
bandits. They puts us aich behind an- 
other lad on his harse and we roide till 
daybreak and come to a foine bit of a 
camp in the brush. We gits a bite to 
ate and thin the boss robber and wan 
or two others take me and Slammin in 
hand. The questions they asked would 
bate a Dublin lawyer. But, glory be, 
we answered thim. And Slammin win 
along and tould how we was robbers 
in Ireland but quit whin his fayther ap- 
printiced him to a rough burglar. Slam- 
min said he could stand for anything but 
cruelty to animals, and whin this burglar 
kicked a poor watch dog ’twas too much 
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for him, so me and him had hocked up 
and come to America. 

We tould thim about a few shmall 
jobs we done in New York be clappin’ 
phorus phlasters over the mouths of our 
victims and thin goin’ through thim. 
Thin we tould about joinin’ Rube Bur- 
rows and stayin’ wid him till the very 
last and descroibed his ind wid circum- 
stanthial ividence. And on top of it all 
Slammin produces the pictures of the 
three of us from the paper the Boss had 
give him. J think he ate the readin’. 
Anyhow, all he had was the three pic- 
tures all wid the names on thim, and if 
they did not look loike us, ‘twas near 
enough to satisfy the lads and we had 
plinty of ividence that the names on the 
pictures was ours. 

Thin the bis doin’s stharted. They had 
to cilibrate the foine haul they had made 
and the joinin’ of the despharadoes from 
Rube Burrows’ gang. At first me and 
Slammin took dhrink for dhrink wid 
thim; lather we was pourin’ it down the 
necks of our shirts or any handy place. 
Did the tin of thim get dhrunk? They 
did. Did me and Slammin tie thim up 
wan at a toime gently, so as not to 
disthurb the others? We did. And thin 
we takes the bag wid the money and 
jewels and mounts two of the harses and 
drivin’ the rest along, we stharts for 
some other place. Sure we knew the 
railroad was North and all we would 
have to do would be to folly it till we 
sthruck a town and we would be all 
roight. We done it, and blessed the ex- 
parience we had wid O. Powers Bean’s 
cow harses. That noight we rode into 
a foine young town and found that the 
Boss and his lads had sthopped off and 
that they had sint a posse, whativer that 
is, out to look for us and the robbers. 
They was all moighty glad to get back 
their watches, money and whatnots and 
agin me and Slammin was _ hayroes. 
Lather the posse comes back and ray- 
ported no luck. Whin they seen us and 
heard the sthory we tould they was for 
sthartin’ roight out to the place we left 
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But the Boss says that me 
and Slammin is all in, and we are, 
and that the nixt marnin’ will do for 
the job. 

Nixt marnin at 
Slammin roides out wid a shmall army 


the gang. 


daybreak me and 
of posseys and hunters. Me and Slam- 
min are at the front loike ginerals and 
‘tis proud we are. Before noight we 
comes to the outlaw camp, but they was 
gone. So we camped there for the 
noight wid sinthries in all directions to 
kape the outlaws from gittin’ at us and 
the lads all laid very close togither. 
Next marnin’ we could see be _ the 
thracks that the gang had all sphlit up 
ind gone in shmall bunches everywhich- 
way except towards the railroad. So we 
sphlit up and part goes on each trail. 
Wan of the posseys goes wid me and 
Slammin and the Boss and we all agree 
to be back at the town that noight, out- 
law or no outlaw. 

Well divil the outlaw did our crowd 
see till afther dark; we are almost to the 
town whin, Pop, Pop, and a lot more 
pops goes some guns from a bunch of 
bushes roight ahead of us. Off the 
harses we gits and down on our belleys 
and back we foire at thim. I niver laid 
so clost to the ground before in me born 
days and Slammin and the Boss done 
the same. . 

At lasht the possey hollers: ‘Give up 
ye divils or we will blow ye to hell.” 

“Is that you Bill?” comes back at us. 

“It is,” says Bill. 

“Thin quit foirin’,” says the voice; 
“this is me and the rest of the bunch 
just pullin’ into town.” 

And so it was. Sure they took us for 
outlaws the same as we took thim, and 
but for Bill hollerin’, for his ammunition 
was most gone, we would have been 
foightin’ yet. 

Well, sor, excitemint is good in shmall 
doses, but me and Slammin have had our 
fill these few days past. . I’m hopin’ that 
it will be more resthful in thim Rocky 
Mountains, fer we will be there, barrin’ 
accidints, in less than no toime. 


OUR SERIES OF PRACTICAL OUTDOOR ARTI- 
CLES ON FISHING LINES BY PERRY D. FRAZER, 
LURES BY A. E. SWOYER, AND CAMPCRAFT BY 
WARREN H. MILLER, BEGINS IN THE NEXT 


ISSUE AND WILL CONTINUE ALL SUMMER. 

















EDITOR’S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 
localities for fishing and hunting. We have a great many of these coming in by every mail. Only the 
best have been culled out—not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ‘‘splendid.’’ It is 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention in 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our “ Where to Go” department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation. 











Have you decided where you are going for 
your trout fishing this spring? If not, you 
will find in this department a great many 
new places which have not been written up 
before as well as a number of the “old relia- 
ble” streams which always produce the 
goods. All this data has been carefully se- 
lected from the immense stock of informa- 
tion in our Where To Go files, which are 
always at the disposal of FieLp AND STREAM 
readers. When you catch your big fish, 
don’t fail to enter same in our Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, and get in on some of the $3,000 
worth of prizes which will be awarded for 
the record fish of 1914. 





New England States 
Patten, Penobscot County, Maine, reached 
by Bangor and Aroostook Railway. Accom- 
modations at Hay Lake Camp, E. O. Arbo, 
proprietor, $10 a week. Guides $4 per day. 
Landocked salmon fishing in Hay Lake and 
Grand Lake. Brook trout in Hay Brook 


and Stwtell Brook. 





Kidney Pond, Aroostook County, Maine, 
reached by Bangor & Aroostook Railway to 
Norcross, steamer to West Branch and canoe 
up West Branch. Excellent trout fishing. 
Accommodations at Kidney Pond Camps, 
I. O. Hunt, prop., $2 per day. Guides, $3. 

Center Lovell, Oxford County, Me., reached 
by Maine Central Railway to Freyberg. Ac- 
commodations at Farrington’s Camp, M. H. 
Farrington, proprietor; $12 a week. Salmon 
in Lake Kezar and brook trout in neighbor- 
ing streams. Guides $3 per day. 

Loon Lake, reached by Sandy River & 
Rangeley Lake Railroad from Portland to 
Rangeley, 5-mile drive to camp. Accommo- 
dations at York Camps, $14 per week. Guides 
$3.50 per day. Excellent fishing for rainbow, 
brown and brook trout. Fishing in Loon 
Lake, Cow Pond, and numerous streams. 

Belgrade, Kennebec County, Maine, reached 
by Boston & Maine Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at Red Oaks Lodge, $2.50 per day. 
Guides $4 per day. Salmon and trout fish- 
ing excellent. ; 

Great Pond, Hancock County, Maine, 
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reached by Bangor & Aroostook Railway. 
Accommodations at We-Suit-U Camp, G. 
Patterson, proprietor; $10 a week. Guides 
$3 per day. Excellent trout and salmon fish- 
ing in nearby ponds and streams. 

Mosquito, Somerset County, Maine, 
reached by Maine Central Railway. Accom- 
modations at Jones Camps, George C. Jones, 
proprietor; $2 per day. Party got trout up 
to four pounds, also landlocked salmon. 

Grand Lake Stream, Washington County, 
Maine, reached by Boston & Maine Railway. 
Accommodations at Ouananiche Lodge, W. 
G. Rose, proprietor; $2.50 per day. Party 
reports good success with landlocked salmon 
and trout. 

Round Mountain, Franklin County, Maine, 
reached by Boston & Maine Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Round Mountain Lake 
Camps, D. O. Blackwell, proprietor; $10 per 
week. Guides not needed. Both lake and 
stream fishing for trout. 

Errol, Coos County, New Hampshire, 
reached by Boston & Maine Railway. Party 
camped out. Found excellent trout fishing 
in Parmachee Lake and connecting waters, 
also landlocked salmon. 

Newport, Orleans County, Vermont, 
reached by Boston & Maine Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Raymond House, $2 a day. 
Lake trout, landlocked salmon and other 
lake fishing good. 

Norton Mills, Essex County, Vermont, 
reached by Grand Trunk Railway. Accom- 
modations at Lakeside Inn, F. W. Baldwin, 
proprietor; $2 per day. Guides $3 per day. 
Excellent fishing for landlocked salmon, lake 
trout and brook trout. 

Averill, Essex County, Vermont, reached 
by Maine Central Railway. Accommodations 
at Cold Spring Camp, C. M. Quimby, pro- 
prietor ; $3 to $4 per day. Guides $3 per day. 
Landlocked salmon, lake trout and brook 
trout fishing in Averill Lakes and Forest 
Lake. Party reports splendid success. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Big Otter Lake, Lewis County, New York, 
reached by New York Central Railroad to 
Glenfield. Accommodations at Big Otter Lake 
House, W. D. Crandall, proprietor; $10 per 
week. Good trout fishing. 

Long Eddy, Sullivan County, New York, 
reached by Erie Railway. Our informant se- 
cured accommodations at boarding house 
for $7 per week. Guides not needed. Reports 
good brook trout fishing in Basket Brook, 
also rainbow trout up to 15 inches. 

Neversink, Sullivan County, New York, 
reached by New York, Ontario & Western 
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Railway to Liberty. Accommodations can 
be secured at farmhouse of H. B. Christian. 
Brown and brook trout plentiful in Never- 
sink River. 

Northville, Hamilton County, New York, 
reached by New York Central Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Osbourne Inn; $3 per day. 
Guides can be had at $3 per day. Lake trout 
and brook trout fishing in Lake Pleasant and 
Cingamunk Creek. 

Wanakena, St. Lawrence County, New 
York, reached by New York Central Rail- 
way. Accommodations at Bear Mountain 
Camp, J. M. Balderson, proprietor; $2 a day. 
Very good trout fishing in Brandy Brook and 
Sucker Brook, and in Cranberry Lake. 

Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton County, 
New York, reached by New York Central 
Railway. Accommodations could be secured 
from Mr. Laprairie at Terrell Pond. Excel- 
lent fishing for lake trout and brook trout 
in Blue Mountain Lake, Wolf Pond, Salmon 
River, Salmon Pond and Terrell Pond. 

Raquette Lake, Hamilton County, New 
York, reached by New York Central Rail- 
way. Accommodations can be had at Bright- 
side, J. O. A. Bryere, proprietor; $20 per 
week. Good brook and lake trout fishing. 
Our informant got trout up to 2 pounds, 
average 34 pound. 

North Creek, Warren County, New York, 
reached by Delaware & Hudson Railway to 
North Creek, thence by stage to Newcomb. 
Accommodations at Lake Harris House, 
John Anderson, proprietor; $2 per day. 
Brook trout plentiful % to 2 pounds. 

De Bruce, Sullivan County, New York, 
reached by Ontario & Western Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Homestead Inn, $2 per day. 
Brook trout and brown trout in Willowemoc 
and Mongaup streams. 

Wanaqua-Midvale, Passaic County, New 
Jersey, reached by Erie Railway; 30 miles 
from New York. Fair trout fishing in West 
Brook, Dry Fall Brook and Burnt Meadow 
Brook in early part of season, 6 to 12 inches. 

Canadensis, Monroe County, Pennsylvania, 
reached by Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railway to Cresco Station. Accommo- 
dations at Spruce Cabin Inn, W. J. Price, 
proprietor; $2.50 per day. Brook and brown 
trout plentiful in nearby streams. Party re- 
ports splendid success getting trout up to 
2 pounds. 


Southern States 


Linville, Avery County, North Carolina, 
reached by Southern Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at Eseeola Inn, James P. Vining, pro- 
prietor; $15 per week. Rainbow and brook 
trout plentiful up to 14 inches in Linville 
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River, also lake fishing. Fishing permit 75 
cents per day. 

_ Linville Falls, Burke County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by Southern Railway to Marion, 
thence by Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 
way to Linville Falls. Our informant se- 
cured accommodations at boarding house of 
J. W. Wiseman, $7 per week. Reports splen- 
did success with rainbow trout. 

Petersburg, Grant County, West Virginia, 
reached by B. & O. Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at hotel $1 per day. Our informant 
camped out, reports 26 brook trout 9 to 12 
inches in two hours’ fishing. Fishing in nu- 
merous brooks and south branch of the Po- 
tomac River. 


Middle Western States 


Baldwin, Lake County, Michigan, reached 
by Pere Marquette Railway. Good accom- 
modations at Rainbow Camp, Frank Solaire, 
proprietor, $2 per day. Brook trout, brown, 
and rainbow trout plentiful. Party reports 
excellent success getting large fish. 

Lovells, Crawford County, Michigan, 
reached by Michigan Central Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Douglas Hotel, T. E. Doug- 
las,’ proprietor, $2.00 per day. Best of fly 
fishing for rainbow, brown and brook trout. 
No bait fishing allowed. Fish run large. 

Bellaire, Antrim County, Michigan, reached 
by Pere Marquette Railway. Accommoda- 
tions can be secured at The Maples, W. C. 
Green, proprietor, or at Fisherman’s Para- 
dise, H. D. Smith, proprietor; $2.50 per day. 
Brook trout, brown trout and lake trout 
plentiful in numerous brooks and lakes. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa County, Mich- 
igan, reached by Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic Railway, Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Hotel accommodations can be secured. Sev- 
eral of the winners in the Prize Fishing ,Con- 
test in the Rainbow Trout Class have been 
taken in the Soo Rapids and the fishing is 
unexcelled. 

Central Lake, Antrim County, Michigan, 
reached by Pere Marquette Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Fisk Lodge, J. P. Fisk, 
proprietor; $2 per day. Brook and brown 
trout plentiful. 

Cable, Bayfield County, Wisconsin, reached 
by Chicago & Northwestern. Good accom- 
modations at “The Cavalier,” L. E. Cavalier, 
proprietor; $2 a day. Brook trout, bass, pike, 
muscallonge, perch and lake trout in abund- 
ance. Six trout streams within walking dis- 
tance. 

Lake Owen, Bayfield County, Wisconsin, 
reached by Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way. Good accommodations at Eagle Knob 
Resort, James Stokes, proprietor; $8 a week. 





Field and Stream 


Guides $2 a day. Good trout fishing in 
nearby streams, also bass, pike and muscal- 
longe in Long Lake. 

Brule, Douglas County, Wisconsin, reached 
by Northern Pacific Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at Denny’s, $2 a day. Guides $3 a day 
with boat. Rainbow trout and brook trout 
fishing in Brula River. Too deep for wad- 
ing. All fishing is from boats. 

Amberg, Marinette County, Wisconsin, 
reached by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway. Accommodations at hotel, $2 a 
day. Good brook trout fishing in nearby 
brooks. 

Pembine, Marinette County, Wisconsin, 


reached by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Accommodations at hotel, $1.50 
a day. Excellent brook trout fishing in Pem- 
bine and Pike rivers. 

Rocky Mountain States 


Glacier National Park, reached by Great 
Northern Railway to Glacier Park Station 
Accommodations can be secured at Great 
Northern Hotel and at chalets and camps 
throughout the park. A saddle or hiking trip 
through the park will take one to the best of 
trout fishing waters. The Grand Prize Brook 
Trout for 1913, 7 pounds 1 ounce, was caught 
in Van Pelt Lake, Glacier Park. Horses and 
outfits can be had at Glacier Park Station. 

Gardiner, Park County, Montana, reached 
by Northern Pacific Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at Senon Hotel, D. Randall, proprietor 
Good trout fishing for lake and brook trout 


in Horse Creek and Carpenter Lake. Party 
reports good success. 

Drummond, Granite County, Montana, 
reached by Northern ‘Pacific Railway. J. K 


Stadler, Ovando, Montana, can guide parties 
in this country. Excellent trout fishing and 
good big game country. 

Toston, Broadwater County, Montana, 
reached by Northwestern Railway. Accom- 
modations at Spring Lake Creek, T. O. 
Plunkett, proprietor; $3 a day. Good oppor- 
tunities for camping parties in this district. 
Fine trout fishing. 

Gunnison, Gunnison County, Colorado, 
reached by Denver & Rio Grande Railway. 
Hotel accommodations can be secured. Ex- 
cellent trout fishing in the Gunnison River. 
Four or five good streams within walking 
distance. The largest brown trout of 1913 
was taken in the Gunnison, 9 pounds 1 ounce. 

Woods Lake, Pitkin County, Colorado, 
reached by Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway to Colorado Springs, and Colorado 
Mildand Railroad to Thomasville, thence 7 
miles by horseback to Woods Lake. Accom- 
modations at camps run by P. J. Engelbrecht, 
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$15 per week. This is in one of the most 
picturesque parts of the Rockies and the fish- 
ing is excellent for brook, mountain and 
rainbow trout. 

Middle Park, Grand County, Colorado, 
reached by Denver & Rio Grande Railway. 
Accommodations at Murray’s Camp, M. A. 
Murray, proprietor; $2.50 per day. Very 
fine fishing for rainbow and native trout. 

Steamboat Springs, Routt County, Colo- 
rado, reached by Moffat Railway, from Den- 
ver. Our informant stopped at Kinny’s 
Ranch, $2 per day. Got brook, rainbow 
and native trout in abundance. 

Nast, Pitkin County, Colorado, reached 
by Colorado & Southern Railway. Hotel 
accommodations $2 a day. Rainbow and na- 
tive trout in Frying Pan and Ivanhoe rivers 
and Ore Lake. Best season July. 

Magic Dam, Blaine, Idaho, reached by 
Union Pacific Railway. Party camped out 
in own tent. No guides needed. Best of 
trout fishing. Fifth Grand Prize rainbow 
of 1912 was taken here, 8 pounds. Fishing 
in Big Wood River. 

Big Spring Camp, Bannock County, Idaho, 
reached by Oregon Short Line to Yellow- 
stone Station. Accommodations at Big 
Spring Camp, T. Blevins, proprietor, $2 per 
day. Our informant got limit every day 
(20 pounds) black-spotted salmon and trout. 

Walsh, Sheridan County, Wyoming, 
reached by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway. Accommodations at Big Horn 
Hunting Lodge, N. H. Hilton, proprietor. 
Excellent fly fishing for rainbow and native 
trout. Party got limit every day. 

Ishawooa, Park County, Wyoming, 
reached by Burlington Route to Cody. Ac- 
commodations at Aldrich Lodge, S. W. Al- 
drich, proprietor, $2.50 per day. Best of 
trout fishing in a number of stréams. 

Cody, Wyoming, reached by Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. Accommoda- 
tions at Frost & Richards’ Camps at $4 per 
day. Good guides can be secured. Trout 
fishing in neighboring streams. Best season 
July and August. Big game hunting in sea- 
son. 

Ten Sleep, Big Horn County, Wyoming. 
Good accommodations, $3 a day, $14 a week. 
Reached by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. No guides needed for fishing. 
Party caught limit every day. 

Ranchester, Sheridan County, Wyoming, 
reached by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Good accommodations at Eaton Ranch, $25 
per week, which includes use of saddle 
horses. Excellent trout fishing in creeks 
and small lakes of Big Horn Mountains. 
Guides $5 a day. 
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Pacific Coast States 


Eagle Gorge, King County, Washington, 
reached by Northern Pacific Railway. Our 
informant camped out; found cut-throat 
plentiful in Green River, brook trout in side 
streams and lake trout in Eagle Lake. 

Lake Crescent, Clallam County, Washing- 
ton, reached by steamer from Seattle to 
Port Angeles, thence by stage to lake. Good 
accommodations, $12.50 to $15.00 a week. 
Guides not needed. Lake trout and rainbow 
trout up to 15 pounds. 

Chelan, Chelan County, Washington, 
reached by Great Northern Railway to We- 
natchee Station, thence by steamboat up Co- 
lumbia River. Hotel accommodations can 
be secured. Good trout fishing in Lake 
Chelan and tributary streams. 

Tillamook, Tillamook County, Oregon, 
reached by Pacific Railway and Navigation 
Company, from Portland. Accommodations 
can be secured at reasonable rates. Cut- 
throat and steelhead trout are plentiful. 
Party reports good success. 

Klamath Falls, Oregon, reached by South- 
ern Pacific Railway. Accommodations at 
Rock Point House, $2 a day. Fishing in 
Klamath Lake, creeks and rivers, for brook 
trout and rainbow trout. Party reports ex- 
cellent success, got rainbow trout up to 
10% pounds. 

West Fork, Douglas County, Oregon, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway. Party 
pitched own camp. Guides, $2.00 per day. 
Good fishing for brook trout and salmon, 
best season from September 20 to October 
20. Also hunting in season. 

Albany, Linn County, Oregon. Accommo- 
dations good and suitable for ladies, $8.00 
to $10.00 per week. Trout fishing best ever. 
Also rainbow and lake trout. 

Lake Tahoe, Eldorado County, California, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway and 
Lake.Tahoe S. S. Excellent accommoda- 
tions, suitable for ladies, $2.50 a day, at 
Fallen Leaf Lodge, W. W. Price, proprietor. 
Excellent trout fishing. 

Alton, Humboldt County, California, 
reached by Northwestern Pacific Railway. 
Accommodations at Weymouth Inn, W. O. 
Fassett, proprietor, $2 per day. Splendid 
fly fishing for steelhead and salmon trout. 

Indian Falls, Plumas County, California, 
reached by Western Pacific Railway to Ked- 
dies, and stage from Keddie. Accommoda- 
tions at Farrar’s, E. S. Farrar, proprietor, 
$2 per day. Rainbow trout in abundance. 
Party reports splendid success. 

Redlands, San Bernardino County, Cal- 
ifornia, reached by Southern Pacific Rail- 
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way. Accommodations at Pine Knot Lodge, 
$3 per day. Party reports good success, get- 
ting lake trout up to 10 pounds and brook 
trout up to 3 pounds, 

Red Bluff, Tehama County, California, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway. Hotel 
accommodations can be secured at $1.25 
to $2 per day. Excellent rainbow trout fish- 
ing in number of creeks, up to 20 inches. 

Lone Pine, Inyo County, California, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Big Hunter, $2.50 per day. 
Our informant camped out and got golden 
trout in a dozen lakes and streams in abund- 
ance. 

Matilja, Ventura County, California, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway and 
stage. Accommodations at Matiljo Hotel, 
S. Myers, proporietor, $2 per day. Excel- 
lent steelhead and rainbow trout fishing in 
several streams. Party reports good success. 


Canada 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, reached by Dom- 
inion Atlantic Railway, Intercolonial Rail- 
way and Halifax & Southwestern Railway. 
Camp near good fishing waters can be pro- 
cured from H. D. Holland. Best of trout 
fishing, average 1 pound 

South Brookfield, Queens County, N. S., 
reached by Dominion Atlantic Railway. Ac- 
commodations can be secured at Camp 
Croaker. Trout fishing. 

Grand Lake, Newfoundland, reached by 
Reid Newfoundland Railway. Accommoda- 
tions $2.50 a day. Camp outfit and guide 
$7.00 a day. Best season June, July and 
August. Salmon and trout plentiful. 

Robinson’s Head, Newfoundland, reached 
by steamer to Port aux Basque, thence by 
Reid Newfoundland Railway to Robinson’s 
Head. Accommodations at home of A. 
Shears, $2.00 a day. Guides, $3.00 a. day. 
Good salmon and brook trout fishing. 

Upper Keswick, York County, N. B., 
reached by Canadian Pacific Railway. Ac- 
commodations at camps run by Rainsford 
Allen, Stone Ridge, N. B. Very excellent 
brook and lake trout fishing. Party reports 
good success. 

Bathurst, Gloucester County, N. B., reached 
by Intercolonial Railway. Accommodations 
at Imhoff Bros.’ Camps. Best of trout fish- 
ing; good big game country. 

Plaster Rock, N. B., reached by Canadian 
Pacific Railway or Grand Trunk Railway. 
Accommodations at Ogilvy Bros.’ Camps on 
the Tobique. Salmon and togue, also trout 
in abundance. 

Sparkle, N. B., reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, to Bristol, thence 30-mile drive. 


Accommodations at a number of camps run 
by Murdock MacKenzie. Best of trout fish- 
ing in brooks and south branch of the Mira- 
michi, also sea trout and salmon. Good 


100-mile canoe trip starts from here. 


Huntsville, Ontario, reached by Grand 
Trunk Railway. Accommodations at Camp 
Billie Bear, D. A. Jackson, proprietor, $10 a 


week. Salmon, trout and lake fish plentiful 


Fishing in numerous lakes in vicinity of 


Algonquin Park. 


Bonny River, N. B., reached by Canadian 
Good accommodations at 
T. A. Sullivan’s Camps, $2.00 a day. Guides, 
$3.00 a day. Good trout fishing. Also big 


Pacific Railway. 


game in season, 
Perth, Victoria County, N. B., reached by 


Canadian Pacific Railway. Accommodations 


at P. B. Falding’s Camp. Trout fishing, 


also big game in season. 


Newcastle, Northumberland County, N. B., 


reached by Intercolonial Railway. Hotel ac- 
commodations, or at Home Camp, Ed. Men- 
zies, proprietor. Trout and salmon plenti- 
ful. 

North View, Victoria County, N. B. 
George E. Gough has camps located in good 
trout fishing and big game country at the 
head waters of the Miramichi, Nepisiquit 
and Serpentine rivers. 

Lake Edward, Quebec, reached by Q. & 
L. St. G. to Lake Edward. Accommodations 
at Laurentide House, Robt. Rowley, pro- 
prietor, $2.00 per day, suitable for ladies. 
Excellent trout fishing from May 1st on; 
moose, caribou and ducks in season, Guides 
and camping outfits can be secured here. 

Temagami, Nipissing district, Ontario, 
reached by Grand Trunk Railway to North 
Bay, Temiskaming & Northern Ontario to 
Temagami, and Temagami Steamboat Com- 
pany, to Wabi-Kon Camp, where accommo- 
dations can be secured at $2.00-$2.50 a day, 
$10.00-$14.00 a week, excellent for ladies. 
L. A. Orr, proprietor. Good guides, $2.50 
to $3.00 a day. Trout, bass, pike and perch 
are plentiful. 

Algonquin National Park, Ontario, reached 
by Grand Trunk from Buffalo. Accommo- 
dations at Algonquin Hotel, $12.00 a week, 
suitable for ladies. Good trout and bass 
fishing. Best season July or August. Party 
caught trout weighing up to 6 pounds. 

Dorset, Ontario, reached by Grand Trunk 
Railway to Huntsville and Lake of Bays 
Navigation Company’s boat to Dorset. Ac- 
commodations at “The Iroquois,” $10.00 a 
week. Salmon, lake trout, brook trout and 
grayling plentiful. 
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(Continuation of Editorial from page 1238) 


the shape of Bulletin No. 58 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture covering five 
important wild-duck foods. This bulletin, 
by W. L. McAtee, Assistant Biologist, is 
nineteen pages in length, well illustrated, 
and shows photographs and map distribu- 
tion of the delta duck potato, the wapato; 
the chufa, the wild millet and the banana 
water lily, all five of which are exceed- 
ingly important duck foods. The wapato 
or arrowhead water lily is exceedingly 
common and distributed over the entire 
United States and southern Canada. It is 
familiar to all sportsmen, and Mr. Mc- 
Atee’s recommendations as to its propa- 
gation would be of great value to all 
gunners’ clubs and private shooters inter- 
ested in making their marshes attractive 
to the wildfowl. The chufa is that fa- 
miliar burrlike grass, found in all marshes, 
distributed over the entire United States, 
Mexico and a large part of Canada. This 
plant forms 56 per cent of the average 
duck food. Wild millet, also very widely 
distributed, forms from 10 to 15 per cent. 
This bulletin gives the means of propa- 
gation, seeding, etc., of these plants, has 
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photographs showing exactly what they 
look like, and will put any interested per- 
son in possession of all the practical facts 
necessary to plant marshes, sloughs and 
ponds with these species. 

The three principal ones are found wild 
all over the United States and their seeds 
are very easily collected and distributed. 
The other two are particularly Gulf Coast 
and Mississippi Valley species, though 
the delta duck potato could doubtless be 
planted elsewhere in the United States. 





On Keeping Your Deer Meat 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
New York City, 

Dear Sirs: In your December issue you 
dwell at considerable length on the importa- 
tion of game, and give a copy of the Con- 
servation Commission’s form of license. On 
a careful reading of the article I fail to find 
any information upon the matter which I 
am calling to your attention below. 

I spent about ten days in the Adirondacks 
this fall, returning to New York on Novem- 
ber 15. There were three persons in my 
party, including myself, and each of us was 
successful in obtaining a buck. The three 
carcasses were shipped whole to New York. 
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We, however, provided ourselves with a 
permit to keep the venison until the end of 
this year. At the time I applied for the 
permit I did not realize that my party would 
be compelled to keep the carcasses in our 
own residences. You can readily understand 
that very few private families could keep 

- properly such a quantity of meat. I called 
up the Conservation Commission’s office in 
this city, and was referred to the chief, who 
happened to be at the office. He, however, 
could not assist me in the matter, and re- 
ferred me to the Commission’s office at Al- 
bany. On paying the necessary fee of $5 f 
received a permit to keep the venison in New 
York until the end of the year. Accom- 
panying the prmit there was a coupon in 
duplicate, one of which was to be returned 
to the Albany office, and the other was to 
be attached to the carcass. On my calling 
the chief’s attention to this coupon he in- 
iormed me that he did not know what it 
was for. On communicating with the office 
at Albany I was informed that I could not 
be granted permission to have the meat cared 
for at a local butcher’s. You can perceive 
that I was certainly perplexed as to what I 
should do. In the booklet which I received 
when I secured my hunting license no men- 
tion is made of the above matter whatever 
I would therefore suggest that you have 
some insertion appear in your publication in 
order to enlighten your readers on the sub- 
ject. If I had known before the deer were 
killed that there would be so much trouble 
to have the meat preserved, my party and 
myself would not have destroyed the ani- 
mals. I spoke of this matter to one of the 
editors of Forest and Stream, as well as to 
an influential lawyer, who said that he would 
take it up with the Conservation Commis- 
sion. 

Trusting that you will give this niatter 
your attention, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

STANLEY RANGER. 


Division Chief McCormick please answer 
in the next issue of FreELD AND StREAM.—Ed 


Posted Land 


Editor, FieLD AND STREAM: 

In the first place, we are interested in all 
outdoors, camping, fishing, hunting, tramping, 
nature study, etc., and of course posted lands 
put limitations on all these, and practically 
all land about here near by is posted. 

We live just across the road from the 
Canandaigua city limits on a farm of about 
two hundred acres. The house sets on a 
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corner about five hundred feet from either 
road, surrounded by a grove on two sides, 
in which a great number of birds nest, and 
we also have some gray squirrels. (This 
fall we heard a coon for several nights but 
could not see him.) The first trouble we had 
was with young men and boys trying to shoot 
these squirrels within range of the house 
and shooting toward it. (This during pheas 
ant season, at which time most of our trouble 
comes.) Then we began to find our fences 
cut low, apparently to let dogs through 
This was four or five years ago. The first 
day of the following season brought forth 
the same two troubles, and in addition that 
night we found two hen turkeys did not 
come home to roost, and the following day 
found that 2 new buck that I had just 
bought had been shot so badly that he died 
two days later. 

I then went to one of our local printers 
and ordered signs printed. He asked me why 
and I told him. He then said that so many 
were getting them that he had asked the 
last fifty-three, including myself, why, and 
had found that only one out of that number 
posted because they did not want people to 
hunt; the others because of the abuse of the 
privilege. 

After I had posted a number of people 
came to me and asked if they might hunt, 
and I let everyone that asked do so, and had 
no bad results from that. My only objec- 
tion to that method is that many good peo 
ple that do not know me hate to ask for the 
privilege; I know I do not like to ask those 
I do not know. 

Two years ago I did not post, but some of 
the old signs were still up and some people 
still asked to hunt, among these some sports- 
men I know, and I said yes, thinking them 
true sports. They went into our nursery and 
shot at birds so low that they tore the bark 
from the trees, and in one place destroyed 
twelve straight trees in a row. 

This year I did not post, and the same 
sports came again, and I gave them the privi 
lege to hunt, but told them to be careful in 
the nursery. Later they showed me a rabbit 
they shot in the nursery. I think if there is 
a way to eliminate this class of sports we will 
again have free shooting. I wanted to go 
out before I wrote this to count the cuts 
in the fences for this season, but have not 
had time; but I know of four, and also know 
of only four sign standards that have not 
been shot away, except those nailed to trees 

With all these facts in view, and agreeing 
with the statement in your article that if 4 
man posts he should not hunt on the land 
himself, I do not know just what to do 
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AY: The Victrola gives everybody 
Wi the kind of music they like best 


Its mission is to bring to you the best music 
of every kind—and just as it presents to you | 
the beautiful voices of the world’s greatest b= iyg Py 
opera stars and the superb art of the most 3 
celebrated instrumentalists, so in the lighter 
forms of music it offers you entertainment by 
the most noted talent. 

With a Victrola you can change at will from 
the classical to the mirth-provoking—one 
moment you are in fancy transported to the 
Metropolitan Opera House and hear Caruso. [|| 
and other famous artists, the next you can be Bea 
in any of the myriad of theatres along Broad- yy, 
way listening to the “song hits” of the latest 
musical successes. a 

And as you sit and enjoy all this wonderful 
variety of music on the Victrola, your enjoy- 
ment is all the greater because of the knowl- 
edge that the music you are hearing, 
you can hear again and again, whenever, 
and as often as you wish. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will | 
gladly demonstrate them and play any music you 
wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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One day last week I was over to one of my 
father’s farms, which has on it about one 
hundred and twenty-five acres of woodland 
in which there is quite a little game. There 
I also found the fences cut. 

For a number of years I have wanted to 
own this farm, and have wanted to post one 
of the pieces of woods, about thirty-five 
acres, and leave it for a cover, but it is so 
far away that under the conditions it would 
do us no good to post it, as hunters would 
not pay any attention to signs; and the build- 
ings are nearly a mile from it, so the men 
never would know what was going on. I saw 
while there about fifteen partridge; you sel- 
dom see any in this country any more. There 
was snow on the ground from the day before 
and I saw any quantity of rabbit and squirrel 
tracks, also one coon track, mink tracks and 
fox. 

Gentlemen, we are up a tree and are look- 
ing for a practical way to get down. If you 
can help us we would be very thankful to 
you. I know we are unfortunate in being so 
close to the city, as it brings us a lot of 
gunners in place of sportsmen and those who 
hunt and trap more days in the year than they 
should. But I hope that we may find a way 
by that and set an example which may influ- 
ence other farmers to open at least most of 
their lands for free shooting. I think this 
may be possible here, as I have never been 
refused the privilege on any posted land. 

Yours very truly, 
Orn S. Bacon, Jr. 





Our editorial was aimed at the timberland 
owner who posts his property to keep the 
shooting for himself. In Mr. Bacon’s case 
he is too near town limits to do anything 
but post and thén give verbal permission to 
desirable citizens who ask for it. The West 
Virginia law prohibiting any shooting with- 
in 500 yards of any occupied dwelling is a 
good one and should be adopted by all 
thickly settled states —Ed. 





Posting Corporate Lands 


Editor, FrELD AND STREAM: 

For the last three years I have been a con- 
stant reader of FIELD AND STREAM, and am 
always looking forward with delight for the 
oncoming copies. 

In all the reading I have done I do not 
know of any subject that has aroused my in- 
terest more than the subject of Mr. S. A. 
Barnes, “Private Deals in Public Property,” 
and “My Game and Yours,” in the December 
issue. 

I most heartily agree with the author that 
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game is both State and Federal property and 
should be at the disposition of all law-abiding 
citizens. Here I must explain the word 
“law-abiding.” By that I mean one who will 
conscientiously kill his share, one who will 
look where he shoots, and lastly, one who 
will not intentionally shoot at fowl or stock. 
We have heard where dejected pseudo-hunt- 
ers, who do not care to work a little brush 
for game, have made a pastime by shooting 
tame pigeons or chickens. 

We certainly cannot expect to have the 
farmers open their land to us unless we treat 
them and theirs with respect. But this is not 
all. The average farm, as a rule, is a poor 
hunting place, for most of it is cultivated, 
and that which is not is used for pasturage. 

Here, as in all States, we have large corpo- 
rations who take up our country lands for no 
other purpose than investments for realty or 
water supplies. This land is not in use ex- 
cept for above-mentioned reason, still we 
find signs on every tree, “No Hunting or 
Fishing,” “Beware of Arrest,” and we will 
be met by a man on horseback with a star as 
big as a plate and a small-sized cannon, who 
will in a nice way yell “Get out!” 

If you are thirsty and hold your ground, 
and tell him that you wish to go to the creek 
to get a drink of water, he will either con- 
fiscate your gun and let you go, or else 
follow you like a criminal until you get a 
drink, and then point out the road. 

In my county there are thousands of acres 
that are taken up by three or more large cor- 
porations, and are hunted upon by members 
of the corporation only, or by their friends 
(invitation by card). 

These are the conditions that the Govern- 
ment should look into and rectify. The aver- 
age boy and the average citizen of this coun- 
try are by far the better marksmen than 
those of other nations, and will always be 
such as long as free hunting grounds will be 
furnished them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dr. S. B. FONTAINE. 

A man should think twice, and more 
than twice, before he denies his fellow- 
citizens the right to hunt game on his 
acreage. Granted that the right of tres- 
pass should be strongly upheld in crowded 
centers, where thieves are many and the 
standard of morality low, is there any 
logical reason why this same prohibition 
of trespass should be invoked in the open 
countryside, where the visiting sportsman 
is presumably a gentleman and an honest 
man unless his actions prove him other- 
wise ?—Ed. 
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Nickel Steel Construction Throughout. 
Weight about 74 Pounds. List Price $30.00 


WHAT SHOOTERS THINK OF THIS, 
“THE MOST PERFECT REPEATER” 


A representative recently showed one of the new Winchester 
12 Gauge Model 1912 Hammerless Repeating Shotguns at the 
shoot of a well-known gun club. There were forty shooters 
present and most of them were eager to try or feel of the gun 
that the trap shooting world had been looking for. The verdict 
of the shooters on the new gun is best expressed by their acts. Twenty- 
eight of them ordered one then and there. This incident is significant. It 
shows what expert and critical trap shooters think of the latest Winchester. 
The enthusiastic endorsement and approval of this, “The Most Perfect 
Repeater,” is not restricted to trap shooters, nor does it seem to have any 
geographical limitations. It comes from bird and duck hunters as well as 
trap shooters from all parts of the country. Look one of the new guns 
over at your dealer’s or send to us for an illustrated, descriptive circular 
and decide upon the merits ofthe gun for yourself. 4A& & & & 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE ASKINSEER 
Robbing a goose nest, a new way of taking geese. 





Scattergunner Askinseer 

This sleek, handsome, smooth-faced 
biped is one of the most crafty of all of 
the creatures that prey upon unsophisti- 
cated (?) game birds and the credulity of 
the innocent readers of the official publi- 
cation. 

It is about the same size, height, and 
shape as other animals of like habits, being 
somewhat longer than it is thick, and is 
built with a slight bulge in the gastromical 
zone. 

So shy and wary is this creature that 
it has not yet been photographed in the 
act of taking its prey; and, apparently, no 
sportsman has observed its ways suff- 
ciently to give a lucid account of the sly 
one’s habits. We are, therefore, obliged 
to obtain our information as to the de- 
pravity, etc., of the Askinseer by closely 
observing its trails across the clean, newly- 
printed pages of the Official Organ. Much 
accurate knowledge of the characteristics 
of the creature may be gained by following 
its tracks, and many trails, not otherwise 
discernible, are here revealed to the close 
students of this method of noting the pecu- 
liarities of wild life. 

Commencing in the October issue the 
trail leads to the haunts of the prairie 
chicken in Dakota and adjoining States. 
Here it winds across the vast prairies, en- 
joying the cool, bracing air and the ex- 
cellent sport. The trail is clear, and re- 
veals the foxy nature of the Askinseer as 
it searches for its prey. But suddenly we 
come to a point where wild rosebuds are 
mingled in with other descriptive ver- 


biage; and as we reflect on the reason for 
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Life histories of the more ferocious 
fauna infesting Field and Stream. The 
data herein were acquired at great risk 
of life and limb by that intrepid faunal 


naturalist, S. Imple Bell, and only the 


most courageous of wild game photogra- 
phers were employed to obtain the excel- 
lent likeness which we print with each 


article. 


this, it dawns on our minds that, in these 
slangy days, there are chickens and chick- 
ens, ard the “wild rose-buds” may refer 
to the prairie chickens—but each reader 
is entitled to his own opinion. 

As the season advances the destroyer 
of our game birds migrates leisurely south- 
ward, and in November we find it among 
the snipe of Wyoming. We take the trail 
as it follows an irrigation ditch, and at 
the upper end of the ditch we find the 
feathers of about three hundred snipe, 
which were bagged from the two huadred 
that inhabited the banks of the ditch. 
About two hundred more ’scaped instead 
of “scaiping” and thus saved their lives. 
This teaches us that a snipe cannot be too 
careful about spelling its ’scape. 

The month of December was a closed 
season for the sport, but in January the 
tracks are once more seen, this time in 
the wilder parts of Pennsylvania, and also 
in the New England states. At this time 
of year the Askinseer lives on partridges, 
and its tracks may be found wherever these 
birds are located. 

In an open, frank paragraph, which con- 
tains an old moss-grown log, we see the 
ground all trampled down, and_ several 
graceful descriptive adjectives and adverbs 
are scattered around, all signifying the 
delight of the prowler at having located 
a small feather from the plumage of its 
game. To one side we notice again the 
trampling of the ground, but this time 
the marks of the animal’s claws are visible, 
and the adjectives and adverbs have a 
blood-red hue. And all this display of 
wrath was caused by the sight of the scien- 
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Think how many a 
cruise or hunting trip 
has been spoiled by uncom- 
fortable, unsuitable boots! You can 
stand bodily fatigue. You can get so 
trail-weary that every joint and muscle 
grumbles—and still you’ll smile and push 
ahead. But if your feetare tired, aching, 
water-chilled—that’s toomuch! Why not 
be sure of boot-comfort on your next trip 
—with boots so strong, yet comfortable, fi 
that they’ll keep the smile on your face from é 
morning “turn out” to evening “‘roll in?” 


A Better Boot Isn’t Made—Can’t Be! 


Soft and comfortable as a moccasin. Tough and dry 
as a lumberman’s “driver.’’ That’s Cutter’s Pac Boot. § i 
Only the finest obtainable grade of black or tanchrome ff 7 
leather is used — and the workmanship is as perfect § 
as painstaking hand Jabor and years of experience can 
make it. Built for service and comfort, plus. 

Send today for our book—it’ll tell you more about the ‘‘PAC’’ 


and other famous Cutter Boots. They’re worth know= 7 
ing all about. For sale by all dealers in sporting goods. 


If your dealer can't supply, order direct, Send to-day for 
handsome catalogue, 


A. A. CUTTER CO. . ae 


Cutter Building 
EAU CLAIRE, 
WIS. 
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tific nom-de-plumage of the same bird. 
Such conflicting emotions as are shown on 
such occasions are so strikingly human 
as to appear uncanny, as the same feelings 
are often displayed by nearly all sportsmen 
at some time or other. 

But snow and blustry winds drive the 
creature farther south, and in February we 
find it tarrying for a single night in 
“Lower Egypt” before going to Louisiana 
for the last month of winter. This night 
was spent in not shooting woodcock by 
torchlight, a sport which was enjoyed by 
those who did not participate. 

At last the tracks lead down into Louis- 
iana, still following the elusive’ woodcock, 
but no longer on foot. Mounted on one 
of the Colonel’s horses it rides forth seek- 
ing what it may slay. 

Now Yankee blood, like murder, measles, 
etc., will out, and before long by a shrewd 
bet we see the tricky Askinseer “doing” 
his host out of his favorite pacer, and get- 
ting its share of the woodcock. 

A delightful feature of the study of this 
creature’s tracks is that at no time do 
they lead into the tangled thickets of 
thorny technicalities, from which even ex- 
perts sometimes find difficulty in escaping. 
Thus the amateur may follow this trail, 
and gain many a bit of information and 
enjoy numerous hearty chuckles. 

The subject of our sketch is omnivorous, 
feasting contentedly on birds, scatterguns, 
shells, loads, clay birds, traps or anything 
pertaining to this line of sport. 

Its favorite sporting implement is the 
“American Shotgun,” which it uses with 
much effect in “Wing and Trap Shooting.” 





Giving Away Elk 

On December 3, 1913, the Department of 
the Interior approved rules to govern the dis- 
tribution of animals from the Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, during the year 
1913-14. No charge is made for the animals, 
but the parks, whether municipal, State or 
Federal, receiving the elk, are required to pay 
for their capture and transportation. Prior 
hereto only elk, bear and beaver were given 
away. 

The regulations provide that 800 elk may 
be distributed during the present season, and 
that not more than 50 head will be allowed 
to any one State. One or two bears will be 
given any park or zoological garden, and a 
limited number of beaver will be distributed 
to points where the animals will have com- 
plete protection and where conditions are fa- 
vorable for their increase. Many applications 


have been received for elk. They are con- 
sidered in the order in which received. 

It was recently found that there was a 
surplus of bull buffaloes in the domesticated 
herd, and it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment to release twenty of these animals early 
next spring and place them with the wild 
herd. Twenty bulls will also be given away 
during the present season to such municipal 
or State parks, one or two to each, as will 
satisfy the Department that they are willing 
to pay for the capture, crating and transpor- 
tation of the animals, at the same time giving 
assurance that for each bull buffalo donated 
the authorities of the park will purchase at 
the expense of the park or otherwise two 
cow buffaloes. Because of the limited num- 
ber of cows in the park herd none are given 
away or sold. 

All correspondence with reference to the 
distribution of animals from said park should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 





Federal and State Law 
Editor, FIELD AND STREAM: 


Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions in the next issue of FIELD AND STREAM: 

Have the different States power to govern 
the methods to be used in duck and goose 
shooting ? 

What methods can be used under the new 
United States law? 

Have the different States any control at 
all over the shooting of ducks and geese? 

Have the different States any right to pro- 
hibit the sales of ducks and geese? 

Can a resident of one State shoot wild- 
fowl in another without a non-resident’s li- 
cense? 

Yours, C. E. GERHARD. 


Beachhaven, N. J. 


Answer to first four questions see Federal 
Regulations in August, 1913 FieLp AND 
STREAM. In general the Federal Govern- 
ment sets dates and zones for shooting sea- 
sons for migratory fowl, leaving the States 
to attend to enforcement of these dates be- 
sides leaving them free to control local 
shooting methods, sale, etc. Answer to fifth 
question: No.—Eb. 





Another Tarpon Prize 

A unique offer has been made for the 
Prize Fishing Contest by Mr. F. C. N. 
Parke, taxidermist, of Long Key, Fla. Mr. 
Parke is going to mount the record tarpon 
of 1914 free of charge, so the contestants 
entering in this class should communicate 
with him. 
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Beasts of Prey! 











Safety 


190 Chambers Street, New York 





IVER JOHNSON 
auomaic REVOLVER 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 190 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 


1s a cruel, lurking, murdering beast 
any less a beast because it is human? 
If your business takes you into bad or 
lonely neighborhoods, there is but one 
way to guard against the possibility of a 
crushed skull and a broken body—keep 
your distance and cow others into keep- 
ing theirs. You can get authority from 
proper officials to carry when you need 
it an Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Revolver. 

At the crisis the Iver Johnson is 
instantly ready—nothing to adjust, or 
forget—it gets off the first shot. 

But, above all, it is saf. A blow on 
the pocket won’t discharge it—you can 
drop it, throw it against a wall, do any- 
thing except the one thing necessary to 
fire it—a long pull on the trigger. You 
can Hammer the Hammer. It is 
equipped throughout with permanent 
tension, unbreakable wire springs. 


$6—at Hardware or Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for . r 82-page Book which tells all 
about Revolvers, Iver Johnson ‘*Champion*’ 
Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. 














FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


- NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this magazine who is under a nervous 

strain Le nerve force, power and energy, and particu- 
larly those who are subject to weakness and excessive 
drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to 
Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo- 

6 rsabite preparations (Est. 55 years), 614 Beekman 
uilding, New York, for their free booklet on Nervous- 
ness. 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica equal 
to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”—Adolph 
Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. Y 

“For Neurasthenia the Hypophosphites are our main- 
ttays.”—Dr. J. G. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

, 1 do not think that there is a more honest remedy for 
parvone Debility than your Specific Pills.”—B. R., Prince- 
on, Ill. 

No C. 0. D, or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 per 
box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the UV. 8. 
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the usual 
cost of furniture 
because we are manu- 
facturers—with the 
largest plant 
of its kind 
in the world, 
This is not a 
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Notes on the .22 C.F. 


Several times there have appeared articles, 
in FIELD AND STREAM on the usefulness and 
utility of the .22 caliber rifle, but no one 
has touched on a very useful cartridge in 
that caliber, the .22 W. C. F. or .22-13-45; 
here is a cartridge that can be said to be 
almost perfection; for with full charge it 
has a striking force of 237 foot pounds, a 
velocity of 1540 feet per second, and an ex- 
ceedingly flat trajectory, giving a curve of 
only two and a half inches in a hundred 
yards. Here you have a charge that can 
be used successfully on such game as wood- 
chucks, foxes and other similar rodents, that 
ure tenacious of life, while for use on 
squirrels, and the smaller animals, a fine load 
is a shell about three-quarters full of the 
new Schuetzen smokeless and the factory 
bullet; or one can mold some bullets, about 
one to sixty, tin and lead, from an Ideal 
mold, that will be found to work all right; 
such a charge has been used by me, with the 
tactory bullet, and has placed ten consecu- 
tive shots in the ten-ring standard American 
target at fifty yards (using fifty yards tar- 
get), which shows sufficient accuracy to 
shoot small game with occasionally; there, 
too, a sharp-pointed bullet can be used, if 
one wants little tearing of the game. For 
this get a mold for the .22637 sharp-point, 
from the Ideal Co. Now, if you want a 
gallery charge for use at twenty-five yards, 
a ten-grain powder measure, level full of the 
Schuetzen powder, will turn the trick nicely 
and give sufficient velocity and accuracy for 
fine shooting, and at the same time will 
not bother one with an undue amount of 
smoke in a confined range. Of course, with 
the charge the backstops behind the targets 
will have to be a little heavier than those 
for use with the .22 long rifle cartridge, for 
this charge has three grains more lead and 
three grains more powder, while the priming 
charge is also stiffer. By the way, speaking 
of priming charge, for the Schuetzen powder, 
always use a nitro primer, either a Winches- 
ter No. 1W or a U. M. C. No. 6. 

As to reloading tools, one has the choice 
of the Winchester or the Ideal; the latter in 
a No. 3 tool can be obtained with an ad- 
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justable chamber, so as to seat either the 
standard or sharp-point bullets, but of course 
this tool will cost considerably more than 
the Winchester, because one has to purchase 
an extra seating chamber to be used with 
the sharp-point bullet. 

So far as I know the only rifle made for 
this cartridge is the Winchester single-shot. 
I don’t know whether the Stevens Co. 
chamber is for this cartridge or not, but I 
think not, as they have a more powerful 
cartridge in the .22 center-fire. The Win- 
chester single-shot can be purchased in 
either solid frame or take-down models and 
is a mighty close and fine-shooting rifle; my 
own rifles for the .22 W. C. F. being a 
take-down Winchester and a Remington No. 
3 (Hepburn) in solid frame. This latter is 
a mighty fine arm, but unfortunately the 
Remington Co. saw fit to discontinue this 
model some couple of years or so ago, and 
so one can not be obtained unless some 
shooter is lucky enough to find one in a 
second-hand shop. 

Personally, I am very much smitten with 
this little cartridge, because it can be used in 
a thickly-settled district without danger of 
a heavy bullet being sent skipping across 
country promiscuously, and yet when it hits 
a ‘chuck it has sufficient force to make 
him collaspe immediately. I have in mind 
one late afternoon in the Catskills. I was in 
a meadow, shooting at a target at 100 yards 
(measured range) when I happened to look 
behind me and there sat a ’chuck about as 
far from me as the target was on the other 
side; he was calmly viewing my unseeming 
antics (to him) as I was lying on my stom- 
ach while shooting, so I cautiously squirmed 
around, ran my sights a trifle over his head 
and cut loose the lightning. Not seeing Mr. 
Chuck waving any signals or thrashing 
around any, I thought “a clean miss,” but 
when I walked over to where he sat, there 
he lay, had just crumpled up; caught right 
in the neck, he did not have life enough to 
move a step, for he had sat right on the 
edge of his hole. I think with any other 
.22 he would have “made a goal.” 

Very truly yours, 
V. R. OLMSTEAD, 
177 Park St., Montclair, N. J. 
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O matter how well or how regular 
N you think you are, unless you are 

entirely different from seventy-five 
million other Americans, you do not eat the 
food nor perform the manual labor that will 
permit your system to rid itself of all the 
vaste which it accumulates, without any 
oii 

This waste, accumulating a little at a time 
n the colon (lower intestine), is proven al- 

ost the sole cause of our feeling dull and 

eavy, and lacking in ambition, initiative and 

eenness on some days, especially if the at- 
jmosphere be heavy and the day unpro- 
pitious. 

As you probably know, there is nothing 
more poisonous than this waste, and the 
blood, in circulating through the colon, takes 
up and distributes just enough of it through- 
out the body to rob us of much of our nor- 
mal efficiency, and pull us down below 
“concert pitch.” 

Of course, the more the accumulation, the 
more serious the effect, and any physician 
will tell you that 95 per cent. of all diseases 
would be absolutely prevented if the colon 
were kept free from waste. 

Invariably, as you know, the very first 
step every physician takes in a case of real 
illness, no matter what its nature, is to give 
\a laxative to get rid of the waste. 

If we can consistently eliminate the waste 
all our functions work’ properly and in ac- 
cord—there are no poisons being taken up 
by the blood, so it is pure and imparts 
strength to every part of the body instead 
of weakness—there is nothing to clog up 
the system and make us bilious, dull and 
nervously uncertain in our work. 








Why Internal Bathing 
Is Essential to Health 


By C. GILBERT PERCIVAL, M.D. 


You will never thoroughly realize how 
altogether bright, clear and perfectly healthy 
you can feel, until for a time you have been 
entirely free from this accumulation. 

The best way to be rid of it, is the most 
natural way, with the least strain on the 
system, and nothing could be more simple 
or thorough than warm water, if properly 
applied. 

Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell of New York has 
specialized on Internal Bathing, and made it 
his study for 25 years, and the “J. B. L. 
Cascade” for Internal Bathing is the fin- 
ished result of his experiments and experi- 
ence. This has been steadily growing in 
favor and use for the past 15 years. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as 
though everyone should be informed thor- 
oughly on a practice which though so ra- 
tional and simple, is so effective in its 
results. 

A most interesting little book has been 
written by Dr. Tyrrell called “Why Man of 
Today Is Only 50 Per Cent. Efficient,” 
which gives much valuable information of 
his researches and experience, and will be 
sent to anyone, without cost, who writes 
Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th 
St., New York City, and mentions having 
read this in FIELD AND STREAM. 

This is a subject which is little understood 
generally, and seems to be of sufficiently 
vital importance to deserve a more intimate 
knowledge. You will find that this book 
treats the subjects so clearly and intimately 
as to be most instructive, and is well worth 
the reading. 
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1914 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 

The trout season is close at hand. Have 
you decided where to go? If not, look 
over the list of tips we have given you in 
the Where to Go Department in this issue. 
Then decide. Clip out the affidavit blank 
from the Prize Fishing Contest. pages in the 
latter pages of this issue and put it in the 
pocket of your old fishing coat or in your 
tackle box, so as to be all ready for the big 
one when you get him. Owing to the lively 
interest which has been created in our Prize 
Fishing Contest in the last three years, which 
we believe has become known to practically 
every angler in the country, we expect the 
1914 records to beat anything that have pre- 
ceded it. 

When you catch a big one be sure and 
have a photograph of yourself with fish 
taken, preferably a kodak picture at or near 
the place where the fish was caught. A 
photograph gallery picture, while it is better 
than none, does not begin to have the in- 
terest that a kodak snapshot taken on the 
fishing grounds has. 





WINNERS IN 1913 CONTEST 


Muscallonge Winners 


First Prize—Dr. George E. Brambel, 47 lbs. 3 oz., 
length 55 in., girth 28% in. Caught in Little Pine 
Lake, Minn. Devine rod, Vom Hofe reel, Wm. 
Mills size G line, J. Vom Hofe Sams No. 7 bait. 

Second Prize—Benj. S. Bingham, 42% lbs., length 
53% in., girth 26 in. Caught in Lac Vieux Desort, 
Wis. Bristol rod, Milam No. 83 reel, V. L. & A 
Premier Special Bass line, Skinner gold spoon. 

Third Prize—John Eggert, 42 lbs., length 53 in., 
es 26% in. Caught in Lake Gunlock, Wis. 

ristol rod, reel, Kingfisher line, No. 5 spoon hook. 

Fourth Prize—Geo. A. Renaud, 41 Ibs., length 49 
in., girth 26% in. Caught in Little St. Germaine 
Lake, Wis. Bristol rod, Meek reel, Berg’s Lizard 
No. 6 line, Skinner No. 2 spinner. 

Fifth Prize—T. T. Root, 41 lbs., length 54 in., 
irth 24 in. Caught in Conneautee Lake, Cambridge 

prings, Pa. Bamboo rod, reel, Hall’s braided 
Columbia line, chub. 


Lady’s Prize—M uscallonge 
Won by Mrs. Susan R. Bingham, 37 lIbs., length 
51% in., girth 25 in. Caught in Lac Vieux ’ Desert, 
Wis. Bristol rod, Milam reel, V. L. & A. No. 4 
bass line, No. 9 Skinner gold spoon. 
Special Honor Prizes—For Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Caught on a Fly 
First Prize—S. W. Ritter, 7 lbs. 11% oz., len h 
24% in., girth 19% in. Caught in vi Lake, 
Ardmore, Okla. Schmelzer 5% oz. fly rod, 9% ft. 
long, Featherlight reel, Kingfisher fly line, Black 
June fly. 
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Second Prize—S. C. Hayden, 6 Ibs. 10 oz., length 
22 in., girth 16 in. Caught in Bass Lake, Ont. 
Cleveland 3% oz. rod, Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher 
No. 8 line, Silver Doctor fly. 


Lady’s Prize—Large-Mouth Bass—Northern 

Won by Mrs. S. C. Hayden, 5 Ibs. 12 oz., length 
20 in., girth 16 in. Caught in Bass Lake, Ont. 
Cleveland 3% oz. rod, Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher 
No. 3 line, Silver Doctor fly. 


Lady’s Prize—Large-Mouth Black Bass— 
Southern 
Won by. Mrs. Laura Heddon, 12% lbs., length 
27% in., girth 18% in. Caught in Glona Lake, Fla. 
Heddon rod, Meek reel, Heddon’s Sampson line, 
No. 1500 Dowagiac. 


Lady's Prize—Pike 
Won by Mrs. A. G. Fales, 9% Ibs., length 34% in., 
girth 20 in. Caught in Lake Andrew, Alexandria, 
Minn. Sampson rod, Tripart reel, Nashwauk line, 
frog on water witch tandem. 





The Understudy of the Big Fellow 
BY. REV. E. A. WHITE 

Winner first and third prizes landlocked salmon. 

It was in the latter part of July, and, 
being a little tired of catching bass, and 
with the remembrance of the splendid 
fight I had had with my record salmon, 
I determined that I would try a plan 
which I had often found successful. In 
a certain part of the lake there is a place 
called the smelt ground. The water there 
is about sixty to seventy feet deep, and, 
by fishing close to the bottem with a small 
hook on a hand-line, the smelt are often 
caught. 

One morning I started out in my motor- 
boat alone and anchored in a favorite 
spot of mine. For some reason the smelt 
were very chary about biting that morn- 
ing, but at last I caught just the size 
smelt that I wanted and, having my rod 
ready, I quickly transferred the smelt 
thereto, hooking the bait underneath the 
dorsal fin, with only a small split shot 
for sinker, just enough to sink the smelt. 
and not heavy enough to prevent it from 
swimming around. Then I let out about 
twenty to twenty-five feet of line and left 
the smelt to its own devices, meanwhile 
continuing fishing for smelts in order 
that I might have 2 fresh one to put on 
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“Viyella”’... 


Especially adapted for men’s flannel shirts for hunting, 
fishing, golfing, etc. 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at all first class men’s 


furnishers and retail stores. 





Avoid Imitations 


Does Not Shrink 














| This New 20- “gauge 





_ Double Barrel 
, Shot Gun— 


the No. 345 is a 20-Gauge Gun THROUGHOUT 


Almost all moderate priced 20-Gauge Guns | giving them an unusually handsome ap- 
j (and in many cases, high-priced 20-Gauge | pearance, choke-bored for nitro powder. 
Guns) are not 20-Gauge THROUGHOUT, | The barrels, stock, frame and trigger guard 
but have the 20-Gauge barrels fitted to | are proportionate in size, the frame being 
heavier Gauge stocks. ornamented with a neat scroll design on 
The Stevens No. 345 is very light weight | each side. The stock is slim in the pistol 
without reducing the barrels below the | grip and has a beautiful outline. 
limit of safety. Barrels are fitted with a | The 345 is furnished with 26, 28, 30-inch bar- 
light top rib (especially made for the 345) | rels, weight about 6 lbs. with 28-inch barrels. 


TRADE MARK 


-—~STEVENS= 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FGN. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated booklet, describing in detail our full line of 
Rifles, Pistols, Single and Double Barrel Shot-Guns and Rifle Telescopes. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


17 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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in case it was needed. | was using a 
five-ounce fly rod and the same kind of 
leader and hook with which | caught my 
other salmon. 

1 had not been fishing over an hour 
when I saw the point of the rod begin 
to tremble and to bend downwards, a 
pretty sure indication that a salmon was 
interested in the smelt. Very carefully 
{ tock up the red, taking care to move 
the position of the tip as little as possible, 
and stripped off several feet so as to 
offer as little hindrance as possible for 
the salmon to take it off if he would. 
I:vidently the smelt was tempting him, 
and I saw the line gradually move down- 
wards. After | had played out about fif- 
teen feet or more the line began to tighten 


and move much faster away from the 
boat. I knew then the fish, whatever it 
was, had swallowed the bait and that it 
was time to strike, and strike I did. It 
struck solid, and I was confident that | 
had hold of a salmon, nor did I have 
long to wait to become certain. Imme- 


diately the line began to rise away from 
the boat and a beautiful salmon leaped 
high out of the water, his silver sides 
glistening in the sunlight. Down he went, 
only to make a second jump. Then, find- 
ing that he could not dislodge the hook 
in that way, he started for the bottom, but 
before reaching there, influenced by the 
steady strain of the rod, he changed his 
mind and once more came to the surface. 
Then began a series of mad rushes from 
one side to the other. I was still an- 
chored, a most unwise condition to be 
iu when you have hold of a big salmon, 
but I was alone in the boat and Mr. Sal- 
mon occupied my entire time and atten- 
tion; to keep him from coming anywhere 
near the anchor rope was my sole object 
for the time being. Fortunately he did 
not make the acquaintance thereof; if 
he had, this part of my story would never 
have been written. Notwithstanding my 
anxiety as to the anchor rope, he gave 
me lots of fun with my light rod. After 
a while he began to show unmistakable 
signs of weariness and was soon ready to 
land, but how to land him was the ques- 
tion. He seemed too large a fish to land 
with one hand, and I did not dare to let 
go of the rod with the other. Fortu- 
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nately another party with a guide whom 
I knew well was fishing close by and 
had been watching my fight with great 
interest. Just then a boy in a row-boat 
was passing by and the guide, realizing 
my dilemma, asked me if he shouldn't 
come over and help me. Receiving my 
consent, he called to the boy in the _row- 
boat and was soon in the boat with me. 
I had so completely exhausted the fish 
that there was little difficulty in landing 
him, which the guide, Lafe Bushy, did 
very dexterously. 

Like the record salmon, it was an ex- 
ceedingly symmetrical male fish. Although 
he put up a splendid fight, it was not 
equal to the other, and I doubt if I shall 
ever have a fiercer fight than the record 
salmon gave me. 

When the morning hour was ended 
and the thoughts of dinner began to force 
themselves upon me, I pulled up anchor 
and started for home, but I found that 
the news of my capture had preceded 
ine, and a number were waiting to see 
the fish. Bean’s tackle store was filled 
to see the salmon weighed and measured 
It weighed ten pounds and ten ounces 
Its length was 29% inches and its girth 
17% inches. It was the second largest 
salmon ever taken out of Great Pond, 
and the pleasure was mine of having 
taken the two largest salmon ever caught 
in that lake, and both caught in the same 
year. 

Next year—but that is another year, 
and there is a long Winter to come be- 
fore “next year.” Meanwhile I can look 
at the salmon hanging on my wall and 
think, and the thoughts are pleasant 
thoughts. Epwin A. WHITE. 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST CER- 
TIFICATE 


Third Grand Prize—Landlocked Salmon 
1913 


WON BY EDWIN A. WHITE, BLOOMFIELD, N. J 
Weight—10 Ibs. 10 oz. 
Length—29¥% in. 
Girth—17¥% in. 
Where caught—Belgrade Lakes, Me 
Rod—Burtis fly rod. 
Reel—Kelso. 
Line—Kelso. 
Lure—Live smelt 
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Things 
or Hot 24 Hours 


P oo every outing—yachting, oe, hunting, 
— — shing, picnicing, or traveling—take along an Icy- 
SI SY Sy Hot Bottle or two, filled with the hot or cold bev- 
erages you will need when preparation is impossible. 

ICY-HOT JARS keep ice cream frozen, or hot 
stews, vegetables, etc., hot with- Dust-Proot 
















out fire or ice. Ase 
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Absolutely Sanitary Boshe 
Neck of each complete 


bottle extends 
ICY-HOT Lunch Kit 
Metal Case with separate nate ex compart. over 'g ec k of 
ment for lunc. ttle, Complete ~— 
including shis bottle with metal case 
nickel plated cup, $2.50. liquids touch only glass. Bot- 


tle thoroughly protected against breakage. Instantly 
removed, sterilized or cheaply replaced if broken. 


Accept No Substitute 
Bottles $1.00 up. Jars $1.50 up. Lunch Kits, with Bottle, 
complete $2.00 up. Send for catalog. 
Icy-Hot Icy-Hot Bottle Company 
Bottle 223 West Second St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











FITS INTO THE POCKET 


y HE Stopple Kook Kit, officially 
adopted by the Boy Scouts of 
America, and in use by thousands 


of hunters and fishermen all over 
the country, is wonderfully conveni- 
ent in camp, and so handy to carry 


that no camper can afford to be 
without one. 

This Kook Kit includes utensils 
which answer the purpose of: 


Broiler—Soup Pan—Frying Pan—Coffee Cups 
and Soup Bowls and a Combination Tea 
Kettle—Coffee Pot—Tea Pot—Soup and Potato 
THE STOPPLE KOOK KIT Kettle. 


A WORLD OF CONVENIENCE IN SMALL BULK 


Handles of all utensils are removable and the broiler folds up so that the complete outfit when out of 
service can be easily carried in the coat pocket. 

Made of the best and most durable materials and ver nicely finished. Not a toy, but a durable, con- 
venient and inexpensive camp cooking outfit which will give perfect satisfaction. If your dealer cannot 
supply you we will send you a Kook Kit Outfit at once 7 receipt of price. The editors of FreLp anp 
STREAM recommend the use of the Stopple Kook Kit. escriptive circular on request. 

















STOPPLE KOOK KIT COMPANY, 25 FS, ALMA, MICHIGAN 
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Approximating the Ideal Axe-Handle 
BY FRANK L, COES 


These two photos may be of interest 
to such of your readers as are in the habit 
of doing a little tinkering to their kit dur- 
ing the winter season. 

The subject this time is the ultimate axe- 

















SOME BELT-AXE HELVES 
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handle, and judging from the first photo- 
graph, the thing has been looked at from 
a lot of angles. I will not speak of the 
bitt till later, but believe the head is just 
as unique in its making as is the handle 

The top cut and the third cut show two 
belt axes, with the Hudson Bay head, the 
second a Collins head and the bottom cut 
a Boston made axe. The three top handles 
are pretty fair samples of the commercial 
desire to save timber, and make some- 
thing that will do for a handle. The bot- 
tom one is better as a handle, but has grave 
faults. 

I believe that a belt axe should have a 
swinging grip that is positive, it should 
have crook enough to hang well for 
straight cutting, and should have enough 
stop to enable a loose hold that is abso- 
lutely safe if it becomes necessary to make 
an upward cut. This last is the hardest 
thing to do with a straight handle, and at 
times it is almost impossible to accomplish 
it with safety. By a swinging grip, I mean 
a loose safe hold. 

The bottom cut (the Boston axe) had 
the only handle that had a stop that al- 
lowed an up cut, but the fault with this 
stop is that the angle is wrong, and any 
force made the point bite the palm on an 
up cut. Not a fault in itself, but if one 
is to cut brush long, cutting in all directions, 
it is a drawback that should be remedied. 

In the second plate, the handle No. 1 
was an attempt to fix the faults spoken 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


If you prefer Plain Ends ask for the ail a Cork Tips in the Milo 
Milo Red Box f at ‘ Yellow Label Box 


ST “GO LIGHT BUT RIGHT.” LNA 


This is the Tent That Weighs 3% Lbs. 


Erect it any place in one minute, with or without poles 


Size, folded, 4x16 in. Accommodates two Waterproof, 
Size erected, 6 ft. wide, 8 ft. long, 4 ft. to peak Perfectly ventilated Snake and Bug-Proof 


Roof, sides and floor, one 
piece. Door buttons with 
double lap. 

Four ventilators, adjust- 
able from inside. 

A COMPAC-TENT is a 
tent and bed combined, storm- 
proof, damp-proof, soft and 
warm. 

A COMPAC-TENT folds 
4x16 in. with no poles tocarry. 
Our illustrated folder shows 
and tells how it is erected. 

COMPAC.-TENT material 
withstands the hardest rain or 
windstorm. Theconstruction 
is the sum total of twenty 
years’ experience, 

A postcard will bring you 
complete illustrated data. If 
yov are interested in “going 
light but right” send for that 
attractive literature NOW. 


COMPAC-TENT CO. 


Ine. 
300-305 W. Tenth St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


nN D ee 
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HANDLES WITH GOOD CROOK AND STOP 


above. I found the stop angle was not 
modified enough, and the crook was in the 
wrong place for the best hang 

No. 2 modified the stop angle and crook, 
but was too close to a straight handle, ma- 
king an ordinary bitt overhang very badly 

The final handle has a full crook again, 
with a very decided increase in the stop 
angle, and a more pronounced hook in the 
little finger hold 

I find this last handle to be capable of 
almost any direction of cut, and easier to 
the hand than any of the others. : 

I believe it to be closer to the ultimate 
handle than any that has ever been made 
for sale, and while it would’ cost more 
to make than the ones presented on the 
stock axes, it should find a reaay sale to 
hunters that want the most efficient tools. 

The handles I have made for myself and 
friends are of split pasture-grown hickory, 
selected for grain and air-dried in the dark. 
That may seem foolish, but it is the last 
word in tough timber, and on account of 
the stop and curve of this handle it is a 
considerable step toward securing a lasting 
job. 

The bitt is a hand-made one, that I doubt 
very much the possible duplication of. The 
base of this head is long fiber Lowmoor, 
or Yorkshire iron, to which is welded a 








tool steel hammer face on the back, and 
a very high grade edge. The edge is “split 
in,” giving a bona fide steel edge, even 
if the head is ground back two inches 
This is the old way of making axes, ab- 
andoned some years ago, for the folded 
steel, which had an iron core. 

This makes the folded steel head a use- 
less thing after there has been a half to 
three-quarters inch worn off it. Some of 
the axe men may holler about this, but it 
is true of 95 per cent of the axes for 
sale to-day. The other five per cent made 
in the same way may have an inch of wear, 
but it is a question. This bitt will cut 
off a sixty-penny wire spike if need be, 
(and has done it several times as a test 
of quality). 

Length of the finished tool 16% inches 
over all. Weight 30 ounces. These sug- 
gestions regarding handles may be of serv- 
ice. As to bitts, the way is to have a real 
smith make one by hand, and smiths are 
scarce. 


Another Gunstock Recipe 
Mr. Epitor: 

Noticing on page 880 of F1ELD AND STREAM 
for December, a letter from Mr. W. R. 
Griner, in which he asks advice as to the 
polishing of gun-stocks, I thought perhaps I 
might help him a little as I have, in past 
years, done much of such work for myself 
and friends. First let me say that no piece 
of wood is fit for use until it remains at the 
same weight for one year. This test shows 
that all moisture is out of it. Let Mr. Gri- 
ner rub down all roughness on the surface 
with fine sandpaper. Then go over all of 
the surface with a soft rag or sponge wet in 
warm water. Set the wood away in a warm 
and dry place for twenty-four hours. This 
will raise the wood fibers and they must again 
be rubbed down with the sandpaper; and, 
again wet and dried, (as before) for several 
days until the wood remains smooth. 

Now get from a dealer in oils and paints 
two fluid ounces of wood-filler and give the 
stock two good coats, letting each coat get 
thoroughly dry before making other appli 
cations. 

Next give the wood a thorough hand-rub- 
bing with a soft, woolen cloth or piece of 
clean chamois leather and then coat the 
wood with pure unboiled linseed oil. Repeat 
this every day, letting each oil coat get well 
dried and giving a good, dry rubbing be 
tween each coat of oil. All varnish is an 
abomination. 

RECAPPER 
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@ You can take an Ithaca apart or put it together regardless of whether gun is cocked or not. 

@ It is not necessary to carry.a screw driver to cock gun before putting it together. 

To take down an Ithaca, pull the forend off, push top lever to the right to release bolts and lift the barrels from the frame. 

@ Compare the Ithaca Lightning Lock with any other make— if we haven't the simplest lock wi!l make you a present of the gun. 
Our lock is not only simple but fast — operates in 1/625 of a second —timed at Cornell University. 

@ We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

@ We furnish a 4% pound 28 bore—a 5% pound 20 bore—a 534 pound 16 bore and a 6'4 pound 12 bore. 

@ Beautiful catalog FREE—describes 18 grades guns $17.75 net to $400 list. 


thaca Guns 


[ ADORESS—iTHACA GUN COMPANY BOX 11 f 1THACA= NEW YORK 7 


























U. S. Agency for the celebrated 


GREENER GUNS 


known the world over as 
UNBEATABLE 


for shooting powers, wearing quality, balance and 
perfect handling. 

We carry. a big line of new up-to-date Greener 
: guns and will show the best assortment of Greener 
guns the coming season ever shown in America. 








Also U. S. Agents for Curtis’s & Harvey Diamond Smokeless Powder, Francotte 
and Knockabout Guns, Mannlicher-Sch« r,M r and other high power rifles 











: Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real Sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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FIELD 
STREAM’S 


Fourth Annual 


PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1914 


















CONDITIONS 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified,* and in legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure, 
length to be taken from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, to tip of tail. 

Third—The affidavit blank printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact 
copy, must be used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught 
the fish, together with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public 
and his seal affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out cf the woods by 
himself and guide before a Notary Public stating the circumstances will be 
duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full 
specifications, if possible, of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking 
the fish must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken, and what tackle was used in catching the fish. The account 
to be published in Field and Stream. These accounts will not be asked for 
until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of the Prize Fishing Contest, Field and 
Stream, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. All affidavits in classes designated 
by A, B, and C, must be in our hands within 5 days from closing date of class. 
In all other classes affidavits must be in within 15 days from closing date. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Eighth—In the Pike and Wall-eyed Pike Classes an outline drawing of the fish must be 
sent in with affidavit, drawing to be made by placing fish on side on large 
piece of paper and drawing an outline of fish with pencil on the paper with 
fins of fish all erect. 

Ninth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate on will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this contest will be: Robert H. Davis, Editor Mynsey’s; Will H. Dilg, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. 

Miller, Ed‘tor, Fretp anp Stream; E. F. Warner, Publisher, FIELD AND Stream; E. M. Gill, Camp 


Fire Club; W. P. Corbett, Charles Frederick Holder. 

In Tarpon Class length of fish is only measurement required. It is not necessary to give weight or girth. 

* Where no special kind of tackle is specified, any tackle is allowable, provided it consists of rod, reel, 
line and lure. 


Be sure to get a photograph of yourself with fish, if possible 


FRESH WATER GAME FISH 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
CLASS A—For largest Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle be- 
tween opening of season and July 31st 


Inet PRIZE: Trout Fishing Outfit consisting of Fly Rod, “Neversink Jr.” Fly Reel, Fly Line, “T. B.” 
lly Book, 2 doz. Flies, Leader oon, 6 Leaders and Landing Net complete with shoulder strap. Made 
by Wm. Mills & Son. ‘Value $18 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 0152 Gala Villeres Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, made by L. E. Waterman 


Co., value $10. Also $5 worth of Natchaug “Electric” Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’. 


Supply (o. Total value $15.00. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also one 
all nickel Thermos Bottle 2nd Thermaline Carrying Case, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Total value $12.50. 
FOURTH PRIZE: 40 yd. Scotch Hydrostatic Silk Line, made by H. J. Frost Co., value $5.00; also one 
Zepp Safety Razor in case made by Zepp Safe Razor Co. Total value $8.00. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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The Trout Season is on! Don’t be 
afraid of the ‘‘fishing fever” Enjoy it. 
Get your fishing kit ready. See that it 
contains the new ‘‘BRISTOL”’ Fly Rod No. 29. 
Three joints, cork handle, locking reel band, 
snake guides. Weighs about 5% oz., length 8% ft. 
Is a most popular fly rod—flexible, well balanced, 
and has just the right “‘feel’’ and spring to it. Price $6 50. Maybe 
you would prefer “‘BRISTOL”’ Fly Rod No. 9; ““BRISTOL”’ 
Fly Rod No. 14, or the favorite all around rod suitable for fly 
casting, trolling or still fishing—No. 16 “‘BRISTOL”’ Fly Rod. 
Our new catalogue describes these rods fully. 


Write for the new Catalogue--free. Pick out from it what you 
need to complete your kit. There is a ““BRISTOL’’ for every 
kind of fishing, be it Fly Casting, Bait Casting, Still Fishing-trout, 
muscallonge, pickerel, bass, tuna or tarpon. If your dealer 
hasn’t the “BRISTOL”? you want, we will supply you. Every 
“BRISTOL” guaranteed three years. 

1914 Philip R. Goodwin Calendar, entitled‘“The Last Struggle.’’ 
We have a few left. Size 16x30 inches. Reproduction in full 
colors. Sent prepaid on receipt of 15c. 





Only genuine agates used on ““Bristol’’ Rods. —= 


THE HORTON MFG. CO 


sLHORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch, The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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1338 $3000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


CLASS B—For largest Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle 
between July 31st and October 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: Wading outfit consisting of one pair of “Albion” Wading Stockings, one pair “Mills 
Special” Wading Shoes and one pair heavy wool socks, made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $16.00; also 
one Justrite Campers’ ena made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $18.00, 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; ry one 
No. 1 Standard Martin FBR Reel, made by Martin Automatic Reel Co. Total value $15.00 
THIRD PRIZE: One Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold 4 dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 

‘o., value $7.00; also one Leslie Standard Shavin Outfit, made by Leslie Mfg. Co. otal value $12.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Meisselbach Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro.; also one Army 
Khaki Jarvis Fishing Coat, made es W. B. Jarvis Co., and one Justrite Acetylene Lantern, made by 
Justriteé Mfg. Co. Total value $10.50 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Brook Trout caught during season 1914 with Fly 
Oil Painting of Brook Trout by H. A. Driscole—Value $75.00 
LADIES’ SPECIAL PRIZE: [Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 
JUVENILE SPECIAL PRIZE (Under 15 years): One Tan Duck Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by W. B. 
Jarvis Co.; also one Justrite Campers’ Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $5.00, 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 
GRAND PRIZES—For Rainbow Trout caught between April ist and October 15th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Automobile Rod, Combination Fly, Bait and Trolling, made by Redifor Rod & Reel 

Co., value $20.00; also 7. order on Chas. H. Kewell Co., for tackle selected from catalog to value of 
$5.00. Total value $25.0 

SECOND PRIZE: An ae on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also an 
order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from cat sy to value of $10.00. Total value $20.00, 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bradley Navajo Knit Coat, made by Bradley Knitting Co., value $10.00; also one 
No. 29 Bristol ly Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co., A it, $6.50. Total value $16.50, 

FOURTH PRIZE: An Paty on the Ff. W. King Optical Co. for goods selected from catalog of sportsman’s 
glasses to value of $10. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Rainbow Trout Caught with Fly on Fly Tackle 
FIRST PRIZE: “Mills Standard’ Hand-made, German gover Mounted, Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any 
stock pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.0 
SECOND PRIZE: Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, : hold four dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom 
Hofe Co., value $7.00; also one Zepp Safety Razor, made by zZepp Safe Razor Co., value $3.00. 
Total value $10.00. 
LADIES’ SPECIAL PRIZE: /[ive-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


BROWN TROUT 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Brown Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing 
Tackle, between April 15th and October Ist, 1914 

FIRST PRIZE: ‘Mills Standard’? Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any stock 
pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also a 
Standard No. 1 Martin Automatic Reel, made by Martin Automatic Reel Co., value $5.00. Total 
value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: Ore Bray Fly Book, Pigskin Cover, to hold 12 dozen flies, made by Dame Stoddard 
Company, value $5.00; also one Utica Auto Reel, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $5.00. Total 





value $10.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Army Khaki Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by W. B. Jarvis Co.; also one all nickel 
Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case for same, made by American Thermos Bottle Co., 
and one “Tatronife’’ Hunting Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co. Total value $7.50. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Lake Trout caught between April 1st and October Ist 


— PRIZE: One Geneva Superior Binocular, made by Geneva Optical Co., value $15.00; an order on 
F. Meisselbach & Bro., for goods selected fiom catalog to value of $10.00. Total x $25.00 
SECOND PRIZE: One German Silver “Takapart De Luxe” Free Spool Reel, made by A. Meisselbach 
& Bro., value $13.50; also an order on Abbey & Imprie for goods selected from cat: ae to value of 
$10.00. Total value $23.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Model 1912 .22 Savage Automatic Rifle, made by Savage Arms Co., value $12.00; 
one Model 1912 .22 cal. Silencer, made by Maxim Silencer Co. ., value $5.00, Total value $17.00. 
FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10. re also 

$5.00 worth of Knowles Automatic Striker Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $15.00 


LANDLOCKED SALMON, OR OUNANICHE 

GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Landlocked Salmon caught from April 1st to Oct. 1st. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Film Premo No. 1 Camera, 5x7, made by Rochester Optical Co., value $16.00; also 
be gag Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold 8 dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co., value 

8.00. Total value $24.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also 
one No. 00 B Gillette Comins _ Shaving Set, pigskin case, made by Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
value $8.00. Total value $18. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on he = York Sporting Goods Co. for goods selected from catalog to value 
of $10.00; also an order on Chas. H. Kewell Co. for tackle selected from catalog to value of $5.00. 
Total value $15.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One ,pair 12-inch Witch-Elk Hunting Boots, made by Witchell-Sheill Co., value $10.00; 
also one ‘Tatronife’” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., value 
$1.50. Total value $11.50. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus dolemieu) 


LASS A—For Small Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and July 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: ‘Mills Standard” Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Bait or Bait 
Casting Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Y. & E. Reel, Automatic Combination, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $7 
also one No. 11 Bristol Bait Rod. agate guide and tip, cork reversible handle, made by Horton Mfg. Co., 
value $8.50. Total value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on W. J. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also - 
Redifor Weedless Bass Baits, assorted from catalog, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $3.5 


Total value $13.50. 
(LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING) 
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Abbey & lm- 

brie’s FLI- 
OIL keeps 

Dry Flies” 
dry and helps 
*em float. 


Spiral springs in 
the Imbrie fly 
book hold each 
fly separately at 
full length andtaut. 
$2.50 to $9.00, 


For more than a \¥ 
quarter century. \\ 
Abbey & Imbrie’s 
“Lustre Finish” fly line 
has maintained an un- 
rivalled popularity 
among critical anglers. 


Abbey & Imbrie’s DU- 
PLEX fiy and bait rods. 
Tworodsin one—andonly 


HOOSING a trout fly rod is deliberate business. Shall it bea 
light and resilient rod for long and accurate casts? Then it 
must have reserve power without stiffness, It must have the 
strength to withstand the strain of continuous fishing, yet so de- 
signed that you will find enjoyment in casting your fly as well as 
in fighting your fish. 
And what about your line? 


It must be made, you insist, of highest quality silk—braided hard 
—carefully waterproofed, with an enamel finish that won’t peel off 
when twisted or kinked. 

And your leaders—clearest Spanish silk worm gut, of course; for 
what’s the use of a fine rod, a strong line and a well-tempered 
hook if your leader parts at the first strike ? 


Do you merely take what you happen to find? 


Or do you insist upon having what you 
know you want? 


Whether you are in city, town or camp, 





atwo-inch ‘reducing plug” 
to do the trick. Six dollars. 


New IIlustrated catalogue 
—224 pages—sent free to any 
angler who will give us his 
tackle dealer’s name. Write 
for catalogue Desk F, 


scan the dealer's shelves for the Sign of 
the Leaping Dolphin—on rod or reel, on 
hook or line. It is the distinguishing mark 
of quality, of service, of reputation—ever 
since 1820. 


It means Abbey & Imbrie Fishing Tackle 
that’s fit for fishing. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Established 1820 
18 Vesey St., New York City 
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1340 : $30.0000 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 








FOURTH PRIZE: A selection of garment from Gem Shirt Co.’s catalog of Hunting or Motorcycle Clothing 
to value of $10; also one ‘*Tatronife’’ Hunting Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware 
Co., value $1.50. Total value $11.50, 


CLASS B—For Small Mouth Bass caught between July 16th and August 15th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Model X Kedifor Combination Fly and Bait Casting Reel, made by Redifor Rod & 
Reel Co., value $9.00; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$10.00. Total value $19.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel; also an order for Bucktail Baits to the 
value of $2.50, made by South Bend Bait Co., value $10.00; also $5.00 worth of Natchaug “Electric” 
Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply Co. Total value $15.00, 

THIRD PRIZE: One two man Aluminum Cooking Outfit consisting of 18 pieces, made by David T. 
Abercrombie Co. Value $10.00, 

FOURTH PRIZE: One-third dozen Heddon’s ‘“‘Dowagiac” Wobbling Minnows, made by James Heddon’s 
—_ Morr $3.00; also one “Takapart” Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., value $4.00. Total 
value $7.50. 


CLASS C—For Small Mouth Bass caught between August 16th and October 3ist, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One No. 15 Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons, value $15.00; also 
one Model F Redifor Anti-Bback-Lash Reel, jewel caps, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $7.50, 
Total value $22.50. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Universal Two-piece Split Bamboo, G. S. Mounted, Bait Casting Rod, made by 
Edw. Vom Hofe Co., value $12.00; also one Four Multiple Kelso Quick-apart German Silver Jewel Reel, 
80 yd., made by H. J. Frost & Co., value $5.00. Total value $17.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co., value $6.00; also 
five Water Wizard Baits, made by Ek. J. Lockhart Co., value $5.00. Total value $11.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Vacuum Specialty Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Small Mouth Bass caught during season: Painting in oil 
of Small Mouth Bass, by H. A. Driscole—Value $75 
SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: [Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 
SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE (Under 15 years): One ‘‘Tripart” Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro.; 
also one Justrite Camper’s Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $5.00. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Small Mouth Bass caught on Fly with Fly Tackle 

FIRST PRIZE: One Vernley Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. Value $15.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Double-lTapered Vacuum Dressed Fly Line and six Redifor Weedless Bass Ilies, 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $5.00; also one set, Old Dutch Razor, in case, made by 
Geneva Cutlery Co., value $4.00. Total value $9.00. 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus Salmoides) 
NORTHERN DIVISION—North of Northern Boundary of N. Carolina, Tenn., Ark. and Oklahoma. 


CLASS A—For Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and July 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: One “Mills Standard” Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Bait or Bait 
Casting Rod, any stock pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on American Sporting Goods Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$10.00; also $5.00 worth of Knowles Automatic Striker Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total 
value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on James L. Donaly, for goods selected from Redfin Booklet to value of $10.00; 
also one “Tatronife’’ Hunting Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co. Total value $11.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00. 


S B—For Large Mouth Bass caught between July 16th and August 15th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Abercrombie Snow Tent, 7 x 7, waterproof and insect-proof with ground cloth 
sewed in, made by David T. Abercrombie Co. Value $30.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 10 Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons, value $10.00; 
also three Jersey Skeeter Baits and two Weedless Water Wasps, made by FE. J. Lockart, value $5.00. 
Total value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on W. J. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One-half dozen Heddon’s “Dowagiac’” Dummy Double Baits, made by James Heddon’s 
Sons, value $6.00; also one all nickel Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case &. same, made by 
American Thermos Bottle Co., value $2.50. Total value $8.50. 


CLASS C—For Large Mouth Bass caught between August 16th and October 31st, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Niangua Jeweled Reel, made by Talbot Reel & Mfg. Co. Value $20.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 33 Bristol Bait Casting Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co., value $12.00; also 
an order on the Moonlight Bait Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of $5.00. Total 
value $17.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on Hartung Bros. & Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; 
also six Bait Casting Lines, asst’d from catalog of Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $5.00. Total 
value $15.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Howe’s Vacuum Bass Baits to value of $5.00, made by Vacuum Bait Co.; also one 
Zepp Safety Razor in case, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co., value $3.00, and one “Tatronife’”’ Hunting, 
Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co. value $1.50. Total value $9.50. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and 
Oct. 31st: One No. 114 double-barrel Ithaca Shotgun, made by Ithaca Gun Co.— 
Value $50.00 

SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 

SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE: One set of Trophy Cuff Buttons, initialed, made by Thos. J. Dunn Co., 
value $3.00; one “Tatronife’” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value 
$1.50, and one Justrite Camper’s Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $1.50. Total value $6.00. 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus salmoides) 
SOUTHERN DIVISION—South of Northern Boundary of N. Carolina, Tenn., Ark. and Oklahoma. 
CLASS A—For Large Mouth Bass caught between January Ist and April 30th, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: An order on W. J. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also one 
Gillette Combination Shaving Set, pigskin case, made by Gillette Safety Razor Co., value $8.00. 

Total value $18.00. , ‘ 

SECOND PRIZE: One set Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Oars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
value $8.00; also one Model F Redifor Anti-Back-Lash Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value 
$6.00. Total value $14.00. , 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., for goods selected from their catalog to value of 
$10.00, and one “Tatronife” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value 
$1.50. Total value $11.50. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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The whole story is 
waiting for you—free as air—in this 


Heddon Book about 
Some book! Not a mere catalog of B Cc Se, 
fishing tackle, but the handsomest, biggest ass asting oe 
fishing book you ever saw. All that you want to know about “the sport 
of a thousand thrills’’—the true how and why, all the little tips and 


inside facts about this trickiest of game fishing, are put up to you right in its pages. 
The cover alone is worth a frame and the fishing pictures inside tingle with “a 


Sign and mail that coupon now, for ‘D Heddon’s Genuine * 


you want to know all there is to Ow a g1 a Cc 


know about the wonderful 
BSS -Minnows and Rods Pressznt 
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o=—__ = => >> Get acquainted with these splendid Pow iich, 

=) values in split bamboo casting rods, and the I would like 

Su thing in attificial lures-——_(this year finished in y “T h he me 
= — absolutely perfect non-cracking enamel). See the new 

2 the Wiggler” that dives, darts and dips, but floats y 4 Rn, Book 


New ‘‘Wiggler’’ whenatrest. Withthreetreble hooks. Prepaid $0.75. y 


Most of all, arm yourself with facts, so you can go to your 
dealer and insist on the genuine Heddon ‘‘Dowagiac.” 


Sign and mail that coupon now! r (Name) 
James Heddon’s Sons, Box 4 Wana ---* "7 "+ o>~o-- 
Dowagiac, Mich. (Pronounce it ‘*Doe-wab-ji-ack"’) a Open eon enn enecscccees — 








Time to look over your tackle—and rub 
it up. 

Time to order our Catalog and see the new 
ideas. 

Time to start buying of us if not already 
our patron. 

No risk buying here, money back if goods 
are not right. 

All red-blooded Anglers need this instruc- 
tive book. Write for Catalog “A.” 


H. H. MICHAELSON 


912 Broadway Brooklyn New York City 
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1342 $3000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 





FOURTH PRIZE: One 60 yard “Worth” Jeweled Casting Reel, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value $7.00; 
also one Zepp Safety Razor, in case, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co. , value $3.00. otal value $10. 00. 


CLASS B—For Large Mouth Bass caught between May ist and August 3ist, inc. 


FIRST PRIZE: An order on B. F. Meek and Sons, for reels selected from catalog to yoy sf $15.00; 
also one Zepp Safety Razor, value $3.00, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co. Total value $18. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie, for goods selected from catalog to A ony oe $10.00; 
also one set Old Dutch Razor, in case, made by Geneva Cutlery Co., value $4.00. Total value $14.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on James L. Donaly, for goods selected from Redfin Booklet to value of $10.00; 
- one nickel Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case, made by American Thermos Bottle 
Co., value $2.50. Total value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An assortment of six South Bend Minnows and eleven Bucktail Baits and Weedless 
Hooks, made by South Bend Bait Co. Value $7.50. 


CLASS C—For Large Mouth Black Bass caught between Sept. 1st and Dec. 31st, inc. 


FIRST PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel; also an order for Bucktail Baits and 
Wooden Minnows, to value of $7.50, made by South Bend Bait Co., value $15.00; also $5.00 oil of 
Natchaug “Electric” Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply Co. Total value $20.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co., value $6.00; 
also five Wobbler Baits, white with red flutes, made by E. J. Lockhart Co., value $5.00, and $5.00 
worth of Natchaug “Electric” Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply Co. Total 
value $16.C0. 

THIRD PRIZE: One No. 6 Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons, value $6.00, and 
one-half dozen assortment of Heddon’s *‘Dowagiac’’ Minnows, value $4.80. Total value $10.80. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Howe's Vacuum Bass Baits to value of $5.00, made by Vacuum Bait Co.; also one 
Abercrombie Frame Pack, made by David ‘T. Abercrombie Co., value $4.00, and 100 yards Expert Bait 

Casting Line, made by H. H. Kiffe Co. Total value $10.00. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Large Mouth Bass caught during season: One of H. A. 
Driscole’s famous Bass Paintings—Value $75.00 

£PECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 

SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE (Under 15 years): One Duxback Hunting Coat or Norfolk Jacket, made 
by Bird, Jones & Kenyon, value $5.00; also one No. 3 Benjamin Tool Set, made by Benjamin-Sellar 
Mfg. Co., value $1.75, and one ‘*Tatronife’’ Hunting Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value 
$1.50. Total value $8.25 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Large Mouth Bass caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle. 


FIRST PRIZE: One Junior Reflex Camera, made by Reflex Camera Co. Value $12,00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold 8 dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom 
Hofe Co. Value $8.00, 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox lucius) (Sce Condition No. 8) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Pike caught between May ist and October 31st, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: One 18-foot “Old Town Canoe,” made by Old Town Canoe Co. Value $35.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel, value $7.50; also an order for South 
Bend Weedless Hooks to value of $2.50, made by South Bend Bait Co., and one erarer's Style 
Compac Tent as shown in catalog of Compac Tent Co., value $16.50. Total value $26.50 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on John J. Hildebrandt Co., for Hildebrandt Spinners for fresh wz ater o to 
value of $10.00; also order on J. T. Buel Co., for baits to value of $5.00. Total value $15 
FOURTH PRIZE: One Thumezy Fishing Reel, "made by Benjamin- -Sellar Mfg. Co., value $7. — also 
five Wagtail Witch Baits, assorted colors, made by E. J. Lockhart Co., value $5.00. Total value $12.00. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Muscallonge caught hetween May 1st and Oct. 31st, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: An order on B. F. Meek and Sons, for reels selected from catalog to value of $15.00; 
also one 10 x 12 ten-oz. duck Wall Tent, made by Indianapolis Tent and Awning Co., value $12.00. 
Total value $27.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Hopkins & Allen Scheutzen .22 Cal. Target Rifle, made by The Hopkins & Allen 
Arms Co., value $12.00; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value 
of $10.00. Total value $22.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One 80 yard “Worth” Jeweled Casting Reel, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value $7.50; 
also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, 45 in. by 3% in., made by J. Spaulding’ & Sons Co., 
value $7.50. Total value $15.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$5.00; also $5.00 worth of Knowles Automatic Striker Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total $10.00. 

LADIES’ PRIZE: Five- pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


WALL EYED PIKE—PIKE PERCH (Sce Condition No. 8) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Wall-eyed Pike caught from May Ist to October 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: One Corduroy Hunting Suit, combination vest and coat, pants, made by Ves- Tong Mfg. 
Co., value $13.50; also an assortment of six South Bend Minnows and eleven Bucktail Baits and 
Weedless Hooks, made by South Bend Bait Co., value $7.50. Total value $21.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on the Vacuum Specialty Co., for goods selected from catalog to the value of 
$10.00; also an order on the Moonlight Bait Co., for. goods selected from catalog to value of $5.00. 
Total value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on % arble Arms & Mfg. Co., for goads selected from catalog to value of 
$5.00; also an order on The J. T. Buel Co., for trolling baits to the value of $5.00, Total value $10. 00. 


SALT WATER GAME FISH 
BLUEFISH (Pometomus Saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Bluefish caught between May 1st and Octooer 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also 
one Invincible Hand-made Greenheart German Silver Mounted Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co., 
value $8.00. Total value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Poncho and one Ruck Sack as illustrated in catalog of Compac Tent Co., value 
$7.50; also one all nickel Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case, made by American Thermos 
Bottle Co. value $2.50; one ‘“‘Tatronife’’ Hunting, Camp and Fish —_* value $1.50 and one Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.50 

THIRD PRIZE: One oye & STREAM Silver Record Medal Fob, wi ith name of winner and record of 
fish engraved, value $5. also one “Tatronife” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson- 

Lusk Hardware Co., ay one Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $8.50. 
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“Ike Walton” 


The Finest Fishing and Hunting Boot 


With the trout season almost here and your 
MN summer pleasure just ahead, make the 
“llliayy light, serviceable “Ike Walton” a 
wa Wy’ your outing equipment. 
ives “lf ] nd liabl 
protection. All lyr? : pesca 


Mf . that you want or 
could get in a sports- "My man’s boot 


Wan 
—comfort, wear, ease, good ‘Dh looks 


and good fit, you will find brought My 
to its highest power in Russell Moccasine. ll 




















y Built for business and guaranteed to fill the 
, bill or you get your money back. 


For My years our “Never-Leak” (price 
$6.50) has > been the king of all sports- 
men’s boots for Mitty, heavy service. In 
the “Ike Walton” shown "iy here we 

have produced a boot that "lin a 
combines lightness with utmost Ulli, 


service. 


“Ike Walton” uppers, toe- 
pieces and vamps are made of 
the finest French veals. 

Chrome tanned and water- 
proof. Lining vamp in one 
piece with one piece only 
above instep. 

Three leather thicknesses in sole, protecting sides and sole of feet. 

Made by hand, over last, to fityou. Our special stitching and watershed seams (patent applied 
for) make the boots absolutely water tight. No nails or rough seams to cause discomfort. 

The experienced outer appreciates the advantage of going light when he goes fishing or bird 
shooting, with the protection from stones, snags, rough ground, wet feet and sore tendons, which 
only “Ike Waltons” afford. 

The “watershed” double-stitched seam and special hand construction keeps moisture out and 
comfort in, no matter where you go, 

There are Russell Moccasins for every member of your family, large or small—all styles, from 
the “Ike Walton” shown here, to dainty ones for mother and baby. 


Send for the book that shows the complete line. Free on request. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


FACTORY A - BERLIN, WIS. 
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$3000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Weakfish 97 between May Ist and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Comfort Sleeping Pocket, made by Metropolitan Air Goods Co. Value $25.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Sportsman Style Compac Tent as shown in catalog of Compac Tent Co. Value $11.50. 
THIRD PRIZE: One Invincible Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by Edw. 


Vom Hofe Co. Value $8.00, 
KINGFISH 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Kingfish caught between May ist and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One No. 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $14.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Invincible Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by Edw. 
Vom Hofe Co. Value $8.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Iietp & Stream Record Medal Fob, with ner s name and record of fish engraved, 
value $5.00; and one Kramer Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $7.00. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Striped Bass caught between May ist and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One No. 1% Ithaca Double Barrel Shotgun, made by Ithaca Gun Co. Value $50.00. 

— PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Pw to hold complete fishing tackle outfit and clothing, presented by 
Piper & Taft, Inc. Value $18.0 

ar PRIZE: One Edw. Vom Mote Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by 
Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Neptune Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $10.00. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Channel Bass caught between April 1st and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Columbia mg tm, made by Columbia Phonograph Co. Value $25.00. 
ae 9 od PRIZE: One 200 yd. Alta Throw-off or Free Spool Surf Casting Reel, and 200 yds. Alta Brand 
zinen Reel Line, m: or by H. H. Kiffe Co. Value $15.00. 
THIRD PRIZE: One Edw. Vom Hofe Hand-made Greenheart German Silver Mounted Rod, made by 
Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Five lbs. Arcadia Mixture Smoki ng Tobacco, made by The Surbrug Co., value $10.00; 
also one ‘‘Tatronife’’ Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value $1.50. 
Total value $11.50. 





TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For longest Tarpon caught, Jan. 1st, 1914 to Jan. 1st, 1915 

FIRST PRIZE: One “Optimus” Florida Special Rod, German Silver Trimmings, double guides, 3 tips, 
made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value $28.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One “Mills Standard’ two-piece Hand-made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo 
Tarpon Rod, agate guide and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One No. 35 “ ——— Ocean King Quick-apart German Silver Jewel Reel, made by 
H. J. Frost & Co. Value $14.0 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Edw. seo Hofe Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by 
Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For Geena Tarpon caught on “Aransas Pass Light Tackle Rules” 


One “Mills Standard” Hand-made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Barpon Rod, agate guide and 
tip, Aransas Pass Light Tackle Pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20.00, 


SPECIAL PRIZES FOR ALL WINNERS : , 
A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. will present to each and every prize winner in the Contest one of their 
Utility Scales, one “Good Luck” Fish Scraper, and One Drop Oil Can. Total value 50 cents. 
NOTICE 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the proper 
description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manufacturers rep- 
resented, a complete catalog will be sent showing full description of any prize in which 
you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses 
and a notary public. 


Kind of fish lei Length 


When caught Where 
Rod used 
Lure or bait 


Caught by (Signed) 


Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 


Sworn to before me this 
Notary Public 





